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AMONGST OURSELVES 


Tue LicuorrAn goes to press this 
month without the familiar figure of 
Father Tim Casey, mingling with his 
parishioners, correcting misconceptions, 
explaining doctrines, exercising his 
wisdom and wit on the foibles of his 
people. His absence is due to the fact 
that his creator, Father C. D. Mc- 
Enniry, is not able to communicate 
with us from Rome because of the war. 
The last manuscript concerning Father 
Tim was mailed a week or two before 
December 7th; since Italy declared war 
on the United States, American citizens 
in Italy are not permitted to corres- 
pond with America except through the 
Red Cross, and then to the extent of 
only a few words. One more reason to 
inspire us to pray for a speedy peace. 


© 


The mailbag brought, among other 
things during March, one proof that 
the disease named and described as 
“Catholic Exhibitionism” in the Feb- 
ruary LicuortANn, is meeting with some 
opposition. Not a great deal, judging 
from our records, but some. The 


orchids or lilies, or whatever it is that 
blooms in April, go to St. Mary’s Col- 
lege of Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, 
where an all-out effort was made not 
only to show Catholic publications, but 
to. sell them. Using the suggestions 
made by Tue Licuorran, the Catholic 
press committee of St. Mary’s first 
graded Catholic magazines and then 
pushed the best ones. THe LicuortaAn 
happened to be high on the list of those 
“pushed.” The result was gratifying. 
However, an epidemic like Catholic 
Exhibitionism cannot be stamped out 
by isolated drives here and there. We 
sent out almost a hundred copies of 
Tue Licuorran for press exhibits in 
response to enthusiastic appeals; alas, 
from most of the appealers we have 
heard no more. Perhaps we are a little 
too pragmatic. Perhaps the results are 
hidden, like the grass that grows a long 
time beneath the sod before it finally 
appears. Certain it is that letters fre- 
quently come in with words to this 
effect: “Saw one or two copies of THE 


~Licuortan. Please send it to me for a 


year.” 
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CONQUERING KING 
At dawning, near the sombre tomb, 
Christ’s burial place, 
Each watcher feels the breath of morn 
Upon his face; 


And then a warmer gleam appears; 
A brightening ray 

Disperses darkness with the threat 
Of coming day. 


The soldiers see the unbroken seal, 
The tomb alone, 

But yet, uneasy, move their eyes 
O’er seal and stone. 


And then the sun with glorious light 
Bursts full in view 

And Christ, a brighter sun than this 
Is risen too! 


Oh men, rejoice, and to His feet 


Your homage bring. 
Behold Death’s conqueror, behold 
Life’s only king! 


—L. G. Miller 
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WAR AND FEAR 


. Fear has its place in human life, but it too often usurps a place that 
does not belong to it at all. War is usually an occasion for such usurping. 
This is to keep fear in its proper place. 








D. F. MILLER 


HIS article is written for Catholics, and non-Catholics who are 
"Ss to think like Catholics for a little while. It is written for 
those who find themselves a prey to new fears created by the war. It is 
written for the purpose of putting fear in its proper relation to the great 
realities of human life and to prevent fear from becoming hysteria, 
neurosis, or any sort of debilitating phobia whatsoever. 

It is impossible to mingle at large with people without recognizing 
many new forms of fear. There is the mother whose son is in the army, 
navy, or air force; who knows that he is on his way to the battlefront in 
some part of the world; who is almost paralyzed by the fear that some- 
thing is going to happen to him. There is the small business man, fre- 
quently the father of a family, who sees the collapse of all he has worked 
for during the years staring him in the face. There is the wife who 
has a husband in the war, the child who has a father, the sister who 
has a brother, and the girl who has a fiance — all subject to new fear. 
There is the citizen who is pessimistic about the future of his country, 
and the financier who sees a terrifying spectre in inflation. 

Of all such, those who possess the boon and blessing of the Catholic 
faith have the grave responsibility of showing the rest of the world 
how to keep fear from paralyzing either their mind or will or body. 
For of all people, they possess the background necessary for fighting 
against fear. The weapons they have are not mere psychological tricks, 
nor empty shibboleths, nor suggested distractions. They are the very 
foundations of their faith, the basic elements of their philosophy of 
life, the truths that can set man free from all exaggerated fear. 

Exaggerated fear builds itself up on foundations that can be de- 
stroyed only by irrefutable Catholic doctrine. While the argument used 
by most self-styled atheists against the existence of a God is the fact 
that there is evil in the world, so the sanctuary of every believer is the 
knowledge that there is sufficient (even though not complete) explana- 
tion for all evil to make the burdens of life bearable and to prevent 
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fear from getting out of hand. And this knowedge is certain and satis- 
factory and comforting, while the denials of God are always illogical, 
self-contradictory and debasing. On the basis of this truth, there are 
here suggested some of the foundations of exaggerated fear, and a 
remedy for each. 


1. The Feeling of Helplessness —a Cause of Fear. 


The fears of many people arise from the fact that they feel that 
there is no intelligent control over untoward events, that they can do 
nothing but wait for catastrophe, that all power over the future is in 
the hands of wicked men or a blind and malicious fate. Thus a mother 
almost hysterically fears that her son will be killed in the war because 
she can do nothing to prevent it, because nobody else is interested 
enough to prevent it, because if he is killed, it will simply be an act of 
evil destiny against her and against her son. A business man fears that 
his business is doomed, his future is dark, his life is ruined and nobody 
is interested and nobdy cares. The feeling of stark helplessness is a 
terrifying thing: it combines all the elements of loneliness, futility, and 
despair. It is responsible for much exaggerated fear. 

The one great remedy for this foundation of fear is the solidly 
rational and Catholic conviction that things are not running on accord- 
ing to blind and inexorably ill-fated chance nor at the whim of depraved 
men, but that there is an infinite intelligence and a divinely loving 
Providence watching over everything from the fall of a sparrow to the 
vicissitudes of nations, permitting some evil only that in the end good 
may prevail. No human individual is outside the reach of that Provi- 
dence ; no one is utterly helpless and alone except he deliberately refuse 
to submit to the divine will. The feeling of helplessness will naturally 
arise in the heart at times, when it seems there is so little that can be 
done to ward off catastrophes that are feared; but that helplessness will 
give place to security and comfort as soon as the realization is made 
conscious that nothing happens without God’s permission — and that 
all His permissions are in some way the effect of His wisdom and His 
love. He may chastise to save; He may humble to exalt ; He may permit, 
for a time, the reign of sin in high places to drive it out of the low. 
To reject this source of comfort is to be guilty of pride, as if to say: 
what I do not know, what I cannot control, cannot be known and cannot 
be controlled even by the infinite God. 
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2. The Feeling of Hopelessness —a Cause of Fear. 


Hopelessness constitutes a slightly different foundation of fear from 
helplessness. It is the feeling that there is nothing to look forward to 
except distress, death and disaster. The mother cannot see anything in 
the future except the death of her son and the blank loneliness of her 
old age; the father expects nothing but poverty, want and pain. This 
fear built on despair concerning the future, destroys a person’s last 
fortress of courage. 

But it is unforgivable in a Catholic who has any right to the name. 
Perhaps its prevalence is due to the fact that so many Catholics have 
been unworthy of the name. The essential mark of a genuine Catholic 
is the unfaltering expectation, in the midst of the highest joys and 
worst trials of human experience, that there will be an infinite reward 
at the end of life, and in the meantime, enough grace and strength to 
bear whatever trials are permitted by God so long as one remains His 
friend. Vaguely, uncertainly, indefinitely, many Catholics have believed 
this, but contrary to it they have definitely set their minds on something 
like a paradise on this earth. One proof of this has been the fact that 
during the depression, when the earthly paradise had crumbled, thou- 
sands thronged to novena services and holy hours, not inspired by the 
desire of salvation, but by the hope of restoring the earthly paradise 
again. And when the depression began to lift, when regular and large 
salaries began to return, thousands left the churches empty — they had 
got all they desired. 

Naturally, if people think of life’s object in terms of some kind of 
earthly paradise, a universal war like the present one will create a hope- 
lessness that nothing can assuage. For at least a generation, the dream 
of an earthly paradise such as unsound prosperity built up is dead. But 
that was never the object for which the Creator intended men solely to 
strive. As a matter of fact, their striving for it, in forgetfulness of the 
real objects of life, has destroyed peace and brought on the war. Now 
the fears created by the war can be allayed only by restoration of real 
hope; hope in the happiness of heaven, and hope in the goodness of 
God to provide every human being with enough grace and strength to 
bear whatever may befall on earth if he turns unreservedly to the love 
and the service of God. This is not a mere palliative of fear; it is the 
only cause of fearlessness; it is the first and most necessary element 
for the restoration of peace. 
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3. The Feeling of Self-pity—a Cause of Fear. 

Perhaps no people in the world are more subject to self-pity than 
Americans. The reason is because no people in the world have been so 
blessed with abundance of material comforts and goods. Self-pity causes 
fear because it keeps a person’s mind fixed on his sufferings and sacri- 
fices to the exclusion of all else. He keeps on counting the things he used 
to have and has no longer; he keeps bewailing the fact that soon more 
things will be taken away from him. He even counts as sacrifices things 
that are not such at all, like the man who brags about all the defense 
bonds he has bought when everybody knows he has only made an in- 
vestment that will pay him back handsomely later on. The mother who 
may lose a son pities herself as if no one in the history of the world 
had to suffer like her; the business man is everlastingly bemoaning his 
fate as if he was singled out to be the only victim in the world. Fear 
from self-pity is a very selfish sort of fear. 

But every true Catholic has a remedy for it—absolute and un- 
failing. It is in the remembrance that atonement for past sins of both 
society and individuals must be made by every citizen who has sinned 
in any way at all. All human beings owe the atonement of their suffer- 
ings to God, Who died for the peace of the world only to find the world 
continuing to destroy that peace by its sins. And that means not only 
the sins of pagans and heathens, not only the sins of mad dictators and 
tyrants, but above all the sins of Christians and Catholics in their private 
and public lives. Some mothers pity themselves because an only son 
has been called to war; what right have they to self-pity if they happen 
to be among those who have committed hundreds of mortal sins to 
avoid the responsibility of having other sons? Some business men are 
wailing over the failure of their business ; how many such can look back 
on a record of business activity that was untarnished by a single deceit 
or by any slightly or gravely unjust deal? It is usually the case that 
those who pity themselves the most are those who owe the most atone- 
ment for their own sins. The Catholic who realizes what his faith means 
turns every feeling of self-pity into an offering of atonement for the 
part his big or little sins played in the collapse of the world. 

These are only some of the foundations of fear, but the remedies 
suggested will fit all the rest. Not one human being in the world today 
is either helpless or hopeless or entitled to unmitigated self-pity. Each 
one can learn, if he does not know, that God’s infinite wisdom has per- 
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mitted the war with all its sufferings (and if he can think deeply at all, 
he, with his blundering, finite reason, can see many of the reasons why 
an infinite wisdom does permit it!) and that His infinite power will 
draw good out the evil. He knows that he himself is never without hope, 
because not one nor all of the tragic happenings of these days together 
can prevent any individual’s attainment of the true end and purpose of 
his life if he wants to attain it. He knows that no man who has ever 
sinned has a right to say to the One Who died on the cross for sin that 
his own price of atonement is too high. 

The remembrance of these truths will fit American Catholics for 
taking the lead in the struggle for victory in their cause. It will release 
their minds and hearts and wills from the paralysis of fear; it will 
inspire them to use the freedom God still gives to them, despite all their 
past sins, to work for their fellow-citizens in all the new ways that 
war makes possible; it will draw others to find the same certainties and 
comforts that are theirs. 








The Path of Glory 


A rather sad story is told by Doran Whalen in the intro- 
duction to his very fine book on the life of Orestes A. Brown- 
son, 

Brownson was a great man—so great in fact that after 
his death a group of his admirers erected to his memory a 
Statue of his likeness. This statue was placed near a busy 
thoroughfare in New York City. 

Time went on. Due to mysterious causes that only now are 
being sifted out, the greatness of Brownson was forgotten. 
Though his literary style was unsurpassed by any writer that 
‘ this country ever produced, his name was left out of prac- ‘ 
tically all literary guides. (Brownson had become a Catholic 
just when his influence was greatest amongst non-Catholics.) 

But the irony of this neglect reached its climax when the 
statue was pushed over by a group of hoodlums some years 
ago. No name was found beneath the strong and rugged face 
of stone, and nobody could be found for a day or so to say 
whom the statue represented. Learned men had to be called in 
from the universities to study and consult before the conclusion 


could be substantiated that this really and truly was the mighty 
Brownson. 
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FOR WIVES AND HUSBANDS ONLY 
D. F. MILLer 


Problem: My husband seems to be turning against me in 
favor of other women. When other women come to our home, 
he shows them all kinds of attention and friendliness, but I 
get none of these things. He is courteous, kind and affable 
when he meets mere women acquaintances on the street, but 
with me he is short, petulant and even harsh at times. Some- 
times I even wonder if he is faithful to me. 

Solution: From what you tell of your case, my first thought 
would be that you are in danger of (if not actually the victim 
of) the very devastating moral malady called jealousy. When 
this comes between a husband and wife, there are no limits 
to the possible complications that may arise. If your proofs 
of your husband’s lack of love for you and of his infidelity 
are no stronger than those you mention, then you have abundant 
reason for self-examination. 

You must not forget that it is natural that after several 
years of married life some degree of “taking one another for 
granted” sets in. It were better if it were not so—if the same 
courtesy, consideration and thoughtfulness as marked courtship 
and the first years of marriage could survive through the years. 
But as a matter of almost universal experience, this does not 
happen. Your husband may strain to appear his best before 
other women and show his worst side to you, not ‘because he 
no longer loves you, but because he considers your love ‘safely 
in his possession. He would be a better man if he did not act 
thus, but his conduct is no reason for raging jealousy. 

But there is a second thing to be noted. I have never met 
an unreasonably jealous husband or wife who was not in some 
degree responsible for the wandering of a partner’s love. 
Jealousy is usually an artificial defense erected in the soul to 
cover one’s own faults and shortcomings. How much for 
granted have you taken your husband’s love for some time 
past? How little have you tried to attract to yourself the kindly 
attention he gives to others? Have your faults grown rather 
than diminished? Have you tried to understand him and what 
would please him, or have you selfishly looked to your own 
feelings alone? Put yourself back into competition for not only 
his love but his kindly attention; it is your job to win and 
hold, by giving proofs of your own love, the love that you 
think is turning away from you. 














BROTHER PETER AND THE DEVIL 





Some readers may remember Brother Andrew’s temptation in the 
form of a ham sandwich. Here is Brother Peter, quondam clarinetist, 
under fire. 





E. F. MILLER 


ROTHER Peter was in his cell religiously pursuing the sublime 

treatise De Deo Uno. As the thoughts filtered into his mind, 
churned about a bit in seeking a landing, and finally lodged deep in the 
marrow of his brain, he hummed tunefully to himself in a vibrant basso 
profundo that sounded like one of the larger organ pipes in the chapel, 
and tapped out a staccato accompaniment on the stone floor with his 
right foot. 

It may be that his joyous mood was a direct consequence of the 
weather, for it was a beautiful day. Outside his window (which was 
open) the trees were breaking into bowers of tender green leaves, and 
the ground was coming alive with new-born grass. There was sunshine 
everywhere, streaks of it even darting right into the walls and floor of 
Brother Peter’s cell. 

But no. It was not the weather. Brother Peter was too engrossed in 
the intricacies and the beauties of De Deo Uno even to notice the 
weather. Anyway, the weather had never made him sing to himself in 
the past, so it was not likely that it would go and put tunes on his 
tongue now. 

It may be, again, that it was the memory of the Gregorian Chant so 
excellently rendered by the monks at the Conventual Mass that morning. 
People from the outside who heard the monks sing the ancient melodies 
at the regular services each day and at various hours each day came 
away entranced. They had heard heaven and were glad. Easily could 
the haunting cadences leave behind an echo that would remain in the 
ear for a long time, and that, even though the ear had no more ear for 
music than a potato. 

But no here too. Brother Peter was not humming a tune that in any 
way resembled Gregorian Chant. The Missa de Angelis was sweet, while 
his song was harsh and jerky; the Dies Irae was sad and solemn while 
his song was fierce and wild; the Common Preface was exultant and 
triumphant while his song was worldly and profane. By no stretch of 
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the imagination could one behold even a shadow of the incomparable 
Gregorian Chant in the notes that came pouring jaggedly and topsy- 
turvily from the lips of Brother Peter as he read his Latin treatise. 


HE fact of the matter was, Brother Peter was humming a tune 
{ \ron had been going around in his mind for a full month now, like | 
a moth around a light. There was no end to it. It would pop out of his 
mouth at the most incongruous moments, like the time he had found 
himself whistling its notes as he marched to Chapter. His head had 
been bowed and his hands were correctly concealed in the huge sleeves 
ot his holy habit. Yet, there it was. Brother Cyprian behind him gave 
him a quick kick on the reverse side of the shin, and it was lucky that 
he did; otherwise he might have disgraced himself entirely. At that, 
he found the Father Abbot eyeing him strangely, a look of wonder on 
his face. Even when he was in the chapel, he would find himself reciting 
the psalms to the rhythmic beat of the accursed song. 

Brother Peter, of course, did not like all this. He had given up the 
world when he sold his clarinet two years before, and though it was a 
hard thing to resolve, he determined never to blow on such an instrument 
again. Yes, it was hard. He had been the best clarinetist in the best band 
in the country. When he took a note and rode it, why, even Benny 
Goodman had to sit up and take notice. That’s the kind of a fellow he 
was out there in the world —so full of music that it just made him 
ache at the very thought of it. But he saw that it was all rather silly, 
and did not get a man any place. That was the very reason for his 
taking the habit and becoming a monk. 

But the wild music of the world persisted. His blood boiled with it; 
his brain burned with it; it careened around in his head like a whirlpool, 
and toppled out of his mouth with the same unconscious motion as did 
his breath. If only he could stop it! If only he could get down to the 
business for which he had come to the monastery! If only he could bury 


his memories in the same second-hand shop in which he had buried his 
clarinet ! 





And so Brother Peter went on with his thoughts, his humming, and 
his study of De Deo Uno. 


A THIN splatter of applause came from the wall directly in front 
of Brother Peter’s face. That would be Brother Adam, he 
thought, as he drew in his hum sharply. Poor Adam. He could not hold 
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a tune any more than a chicken, and he was as innocent as a table leg. 
Having been born and bred on a farm, and held close to mother earth 
for the whole period of his life, he had never so much as seen a streetcar 
or beheld a movie. The world to him was no more than the planet earth 
which he had learned about in his geography lessons a few years before. 

And so it was that he was hypnotized by Brother Peter’s ever 
recurring tune. Every time the two of them would be together, he would 
beg Brother Peter to sing the song for him really and truly, words and 
all. And every time he was asked, Brother Peter refused. It was no 
song for the monastery. And every time he caught Brother Peter 
unconsciously humming the notes to himself, he applauded. The boy 
was a good boy; he just was not old enough as yet to have any sense. 
But something would have to be done to impress on him the necessity 
of changing his ways. 

While Brother Peter was racking his brain for a way that would 
end the nonsense once and for all, his door opened, and Brother Adam 
slid in. 

“Gee, but that sounds good. I wish you'd sing it for me just once.” 

“Go away,” answered Brother Peter. “How many times have I told 
you that this is no place for such junk. Now, go away. We’re not 
supposed to be talking.” 

“Aw, come on. It’s not going to hurt if you sing it soft.” 

“No, not soft, or any other way. And that’s final. You get back to 
your book. I’ll bet a rosary you have not finished the treatise yet.” 

“But singing is not talking; and the holy rule says that the monks 
may sing in their cells as long as they sing in a subdued tone of voice. 
I’m not asking you to talk; I’m only asking you to sing.” 

“And I’m telling you that the song is not the kind that should be 
sung in a monastery. Are we monks or not? Beat it now before Father 
Zelator comes along.” 

“There you go! You can’t tell me a single rule that you’d be breaking 


if you sang the song. And yet you refuse. What kind of a brother are 
you anyway ?” 


| ee Peter paused and pondered. Here was a fine dilemma 
to be in. If he did sing the song, he would be worldly, for the 
moment he succumbed, he would bring back a flood of memories that 
he wanted to get rid of. And then it would be the beginning of ten 
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new tunes going round and round in his head instead of just one. No, 
he should not do it. 

On the other hand if he did not sing the song, he would hurt the 
feelings of innocent Brother Adam. Certainly he had no right to violate 
charity. Was not that the queen of monastic virtues? Did not that cover 
a multitude of sins? Furthermore, he did possess a good voice. And 
letting out that voice, even though the notes it dwelt on would be in 
silly combinations, could not but be a good thing. The birds sang, not 
worrying too much about notes, and yet they were pretty fine, the 
birds. . . Yes, he would do it. If it harmed Brother Adam, then he, 
Brother Adam, was in the wrong pew in trying to follow the vocation 
of the monk. He was too fragile a flower, too weak a twig to stand the 
buffetings and scourgings that time had in store for him in the future. 
Better to find it out at once than twenty years from now. But, pshaw, 
it would not hurt him — he was sure of that. Why, there really wasn’t 
anything wrong with the song. It was just that. . . . 

“Are you sure that you'll never pester me again,” asked Brother 
Peter, “if I sing it for you once?” 

“Yes, I’m sure.” 

“And you think that you’ll be cured of this mania of wanting to hear 
how the world sings its songs?” 

“Sure, I’ll be cured.” 

“All right, then, I’ll sing it for you, but just once.” 

He cleared his throat, closed the window, turned his back to Brother 
Adam, and began. His voice was low and resonant, rolling and rumbling 
like distant thunder. After the first few bars, he let himself into the 
song, scattering the notes around with the fluency of a born artist. He 
even gave a jig or two, and ended up with a half pirouette and bow as 
he remembered Gretchen Karen used to do at the end of every song 
in the good old days. 


UT it was not Brother Adam he beheld when he swung around. 
Brother Adam had disappeared. He was looking directly into the 
eyes of Father Abbot. There appeared on his face a look of pain, but 
mixed in some strange way with a twinkle and a suppressed smile. 
“A fine rendition, Brother Peter,” said Father Abbot. “Undoubtedly 
the piece you have been humming to yourself every day. But what is 
the name of the excellent hymn?” 
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Brother Peter should have been on his knees; but he was too stunned 
to move. He just stood there and stared. The Abbot went on. 

“And does Father Josephat, the choir director, know the caliber of 
your voice? You never told him, did you? Well, we’ll remedy that in a 
moment. But first you must tell me the name of the hymn you sang so 
beautifully. Come now, Brother Peter. What is the name?” 

Brother Peter finally found his tongue. All that he could manage 
was the bare title. “Yip-I-Daddy-I-Ay.” He bowed his head and allowed 
the feeling of foolishness to take full possession of him. 

“A strange title,” mused Father Abbot. “I do not recall ever having 
seen it in any of our hymnals. But then, I am not too well acquainted 
with the new Gregorian. However, the point that we want to settle right 
now is whether or not your voice is of sufficient quality for the choir. 
We'll have to have a trial. And your trial hymn will be the one you just 
sang. At one o’clock then, Brother Peter, in the Chapter room.” 

The Abbot left as silently as he had come, and Brother Peter was 
left to writhe under the torture of his knowledge: he would have to 


sing before the community — and such a song too! “Oh my,” he moaned, 
“Oh, my Eo 


HE older members of the community were already in their places 
when Brother Peter put in his appearance in the Chapter room. 
Solemn and silent they sat, their eyes cast down, their heads cowled, 
their hands in their sleeves. Brother Giles, the ex-French General was 


on hand as were Fathers Cunegundus and Aegidius, and perhaps a 
dozen others. 


Father Abbot arose from his dais. 

“Fathers and Brothers,” he said, “I shall detain you only for a 
moment. It has been brought to my attention that Brother Peter has a 
voice — that is, I mean, a singing voice. Perhaps he is timber for the 
choir. You shall be the judges.” He turned to Brother Peter. “Please 
repeat the title of the hymn that you are going to sing, Brother. Let 
it be the same one you sang this morning.” 

“Yip-I-Daddy-I-Ay,” muttered Brother Peter. 

“Fine,” said the Abbot. “Now sing.” 

Brother Peter began. There was not much enthusiasm in his enun- 
ciation, or the proper lilt in his crooning. But the basic ideas were there. 
After the eighth note Brother Giles sat up in his chair as though he had 
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Yip-I-Daddy-I-Ay 

The moon is shining they say 
Your hair is brown 

But Oh what a frown 
Yip-I-Daddy-I-Ay. 














been shot. Father Cunegundus opened his mouth in horror. But it 
wasn’t until Brother Peter reached the chorus that the full force of his 
misdemeanor expressed itself on the faces of monks. Slurring and 
sliding, he sang: 


Without a word the monks got up from their places and filed out 
of the room. Brother Peter and the Abbot were alone. 

“Sounded rather silly, didn’t it, Brother?” asked the Abbot. 

“Yes, Father.” 

“And do you think that you are now cured?” 

“T think so,” said Brother Peter. And he was from that hour. 





Phonetic English 


A friend recounts to us the following true story which 
happened to a young married couple. The young couple em- 
ployed a maid who had been foreign born, and was just learn- 
ing to speak and write English. One night recently Mr. C. 
came home about midnight (Mrs. C. had retired early because 
of a cold) and found a slip of paper on the table with a tele- 
phone number and this cryptic message: 


MR. C. KLOP. MRS. C. KLOP. SOONCHA CUMINKLOP. 
NOMERRA HOLETS GOMBE CLOP. 


After puzzling over it for a while—he had just come from a 
meeting of his militia unit and his excited imagination thought 
it might be a code message—he finally woke up his wife. 


Together they went to work on the message until at last 


Mrs. C., repeating the words out loud, stumbled on its meaning. 
The foreign-born maid had evidently answered the phone and 
had desperately taken down the message in the only way she 
could manage: 


MR. C.,, CALL UP. MRS. C, CALL UP. SOON AS 
YOU COME IN, CALL UP. NO MATTER HOW 
LATE IT’S GOING TO BE, CALL UP. 





Romance oy the Commonplace (10) 
NO LONGER “WASTE” 


Not only a commonplace thing — but what used to be a useless thing 
has become an object of romantic importance. Maybe there’s a lesson 
for yourself here. 








E. T. LANGTON 
sl igs CONTINUE this war, we need not only more bombers, 


tanks, and guns, — we need also more waste paper!” 

With the realization of this fact, the unsightly rubbish called waste 
paper has been wafted from the shadows of the commonplace into the 
very spotlight of America’s Victory program. Before this, the phrase, 
“not worth the paper it’s written on,” expressed the common estimate 
of the worthlessness of old paper. But today, to be as valuable as 
paper means something close to being worth one’s weight in gold, or even 
in rubber; because the commonplace scraps in John Doe’s waste paper 
basket, and the commonplace heaps of magazines in his basement have 
been “discovered” and are the object of a patriotic gold rush. America 
knows now that waste paper is no longer commonplace and valueless, 
and that one phase of remembering Pearl Harbor is remembering not 
to forget waste paper. 

This overnight appreciation of long forgotten waste paper arises 
from an increase in the demand for paper and a simultaneous decrease 
in raw materials. It is not the nation’s first experience of this kind, for 
at its very beginning, about the time the Declaration of Independence 
was signed, paper had become so scarce that many newspapers had to 
give up the ghost, while others found it necessary to reject subscribers, 
and to raise subscription rates. A similar shortage arose in the southern 
states during the Civil War and became so acute that publishers began 
to surprise subscribers with the latest news of Fredericksburg and Bull 
Run printed on random sheets of wrapping-paper, bag-paper, and even 
on figured wall-paper. During six months, one newspaper, undeterred by 
ceiling prices, made successive advances in its subscription rates from 
forty-eight to sixty, to seventy-two, to ninety-six, to one-hundred-and- 
twenty dollars. Another critical shortage arose during the first World 
War and was one of the fatal factors in the death of nearly two 
thousand newspapers during 1918. 
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OT so much because it grays the heads of publishers, however, 
N does the current paper shortage worry America, as because it 
bottlenecks the quartermaster’s efforts to keep the fighting forces sup- 
plied. Waste paper is used to feed the army—also to clothe it and 
supply it with arms. Not that the men in uniform get old newsprint 
in their soup or bullets of corrugated cardboard, but when food and 
clothing and arms are shipped to them, these things are packed in paper- 
board boxes. And paperboard is best made from waste paper. The 
demand for waste paper, consequently, grew apace when the increased 
volume of shipping doubled the demand for paperboard. Factories im- 
portant for Victory need old newspapers and magazines, and in spite 
of the fact that more waste paper is being salvaged today than ever 
before in history, the supply lags behind the demand by approximately 
a million tons! 

Hence the national concern over Aunt Minnie’s old copies of Good 
Housekeeping and all other waste paper. 

The hotstove administrator who suggests that the needed paperboard 
be manufactured from new pulp is unaware of the fundamental problem. 
Importation of ingredients necessary for paper manufacture has been 
strangled by war conditions; and other important chemicals, especially 
chlorine, are high on the lists of government priorities because needed 
in the manufacture of munitions. Evidently it would not be advisable to 
use the chemicals for making fresh paper pulp, only to find that there 
are no munitions to be packed in the well made containers. Far more 
feasible is the present solution of conserving the waste paper which 
has hitherto been neglected. This can be salvaged, converted into paper- 
board, and used for the all-important affair of keeping the troops 
supplied. 

Waste paper’s rise to importance is perhaps best evidenced by the 
special care it now receives from Uncle Sam. At Washington there has 
been organized a “Salvage for Victory” program which is governmental 
machinery to stimulate and facilitate the conservation of waste paper, 
as well as scrap metal, old rags, and old rubber. Waste paper has thus 
merited Federal attention and has caught the eye of the Bureau of 
Industrial Conservation, a thrifty daughter of the War Production 
Board. Uncle Sam is setting a worthy example for all his nieces’ and 
nephews by saving waste paper to such an extent that it now constitutes 
the largest item of export from Washington. 
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HE Salvage for Victory program is nationwide, centered at 

Washington and operating through committees which funetion in 
the individual states. Nevertheless, the proximate carrying out of the 
program is the work of local volunteer committees, composed of men 
representing such groups as business, labor, civic organizations, and the 
municipal government. The local committee inspires or encourages the 
salvage spirit in the citizenry and tries to coordinate the local collecting 
agencies — the junk man, the charitable organizations, the sodalities, the 
Boy Scouts — which are already at work. The committee itself does 
not operate a fleet of collecting wagons, hence does not interfere with 
these other agencies. In the same way, it does not interfere with waste 
paper consuming industries which are already at work in 34 of the 
country’s largest cities, trying to salvage enough waste paper to satisfy 
the machines in their factories. 

Lest the collecting agencies find nothing to collect, the members of 
the community must first be persuaded to save their waste paper. For 
this reason, the committee busies itself with tacking up posters, broad- 
casting over radios, and inserting notices into the columns of the local 
press. All this is found necessary in order to inform every citizen of 
his part in the Salvage for Victory program. Mister Felsenhammer, 
for example, was using his paper for fuel until he saw the slogan posted 
in his community: “To burn waste paper is sabotage”; now he can 
hardly destroy a gum wrapper without the fear that he is becoming a 
Quisling. His nextdoor neighbor, Mrs. Grenscoll, thought conservation 
of waste paper was an admirable project; she was so sorry, she said, 
that there was no waste paper in her house. Then she heard an 
announcement over the radio and awoke to the fact that waste paper 
includes very ordinary things: old newspapers, magazines, cardboard 
cartons and boxes, paper bags, wrapping paper, advertizing material; 
now she regularly calls a collector to carry away a heap of Home 
Journals, Post-Toastie boxes, and Daily Tribunes. The local committee 
begins, therefore, by announcing the program and by telling the citizens 
just what waste paper is, for it has so long been overlooked that some 
can see it without recognizing it. 

After persuading the members of the community to save waste paper, 
the local committee must see to it that the salvaged material is sent to 
the reclaiming industries. Citizens are urged to dispose of their own 
collections. Do they wish to sell their paper? Then it is suggested that 
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they introduce themselves to the rag-man who patrols their alley. Or, 
if their neighborhood is not favored with such a regular visitor, the 
citizens are reminded of the slogans of newspaper and telephone 
companies: “Read our classified advertisements”, and “Look in the 
yellow pages.” Both of these directories will furnish names of local 
collectors. Best of all, they can take their collection to the nearest 
collector’s yards. Should they prefer to donate their collection, they 
are told to arrange with a local charity or other organization, or — if 
the local schools or the Boy Scouts collect waste paper — they can give 
their stuff to their own or one of the neighborhood boys. 

Besides encouraging the citizens to save their waste paper, the local 
board must also moderate people like Mrs. Liddlefiddle. She, like other 
well meaning enthusiasts, was inclined to call a collector everyday at 
noon to have him pick up the discarded morning paper. The committee 
tactfully suggests that, although the nation is anxious to gather all waste 
paper, still it can wait until private collections have reached about a 
hundred pounds, or a pile about five feet high. The committee also 
teaches the ABC’s of preparing the material for the collector. All cartons 
and boxes, the citizens are told, should be flattened and tied in neat 
bundles ; newspapers should be piled and tied separately; all should be 
kept clean and dry. 

Such is the work being carried on today by local committees through- 
out the country in the nationwide program to gather commonplace 
waste paper for a star-spangled Victory. 


AT the Salvage for Victory program is being conducted accord- 

I ing to traditional American principles can be seen by contrasting 
it with Nazi Germany’s conservation decrees which were in force even 
before the war. The American is requested to save his waste paper; the 
German is required by law to do so. The American disposes of his 
collection as he pleases — by selling it to a commercial collector, or by 
donating it to a civic or charitable organization which he selects; the 
German is commanded to hold his collection until it is called for by a 
licensed collector. The American conserves because he wants to help 
his country, the German because he does not want to run afoul of the 
Gestapo. This traditional American respect for individual freedom, even 
in times which try men’s souls, was present during the Revolutionary 
Period as well as today. The following paragraph, taken from the 
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early years of the nation, well represents the American way of salvaging 
for victory; if the words “waste paper” be added to “rags” the 
paragraph will give the spirit of today’s conservation plan: 

“Parents, Masters, and Mistresses, but particularly the women of 
every house: you all know that Paper is made of Rags. You will 
therefore do much good, if you promote the manufacture of that useful 
article by saving all Rags, fine or coarse, of whatever color, made of 
Linen or Cotton — Don’t sweep them into the Fire or out of the House: 
but be prudent, and attend to the directions and advice of the wisest 
and best Person that ever lived — Gather up the fragments, that nothing 
be lost! Although the Quantity you may save be small and you should 
think it of little consequence in itself, consider that when it is put 
together with other savings it will increase the heap; and that, as the 
Scotch Proverb says, ‘Many Mickles Make a Muckle.’”’ 

Today, as in the years of America’s foundation, it is necessary that 
“the fair Daughters of Liberty neglect not to serve the Country by saving 
all Linen and Cotton Rags” — and also waste paper of all kinds, except 
used Kleenex. : 

Government officials today are drafting plans and programs; house- 
wives are searching garrets; husbands are exploring dark-cornered 
basements, Boy Scouts and school children are working busily, trucks 
of charitable institutions are piled high, junk men’s wagons are being 
weighted down — and why? Because a lowly commonplace has gained 
the limelight. Because no longer is waste paper wasted. 





What! No Masses! 


In Lake Linden, Michigan, Catholic and public schools have 
been joined in a unique consolidation plan to forestall closing of 
the parochial schools on account of financial difficulties. The 
Catholic students still attend their own Catholic schools, but un- 
der state supervision. Even the Sisters have been retained to do 
the teaching. In commenting on this arrangement Supt. Harry 
J. Trainor said: “Before and after school, classrooms may be 
used at the discretion of the Sisters for catechistic instruction, 
although no Masses are held.” . . . What religion would you 
say offhand Supt. H. J. Trainor does not belong to? 
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THOUGHT FOR THE SHUT-IN 
L. F. HyLanp 
SYMPATHY & 


It is one of the rather remarkable phenomena of human 
experience that those who look for sympathy from others 
seldom receive enough to satisfy their desire, while those who, 
no matter what their own troubles, are concerned primarily 
with giving sympathy to others are usually the recipients of 
more compassion than they feel they deserve. Self-pity is a 
voracious thing; it feeds on every word of commiseration 
spoken by others and always has its feelers out for more. Pity 
for others both makes for forgetfulness of one’s own troubles 
and brings sincere tributes of genuine love from others. 

This truth of universal experience has a particular applica- 
tion to the sufferings of the Saviour. The surest way for the 
shut-in to find relief in his own pain is to cultivate a keen sense 
of sympathy for the sufferings of Christ. Little things seem 
to be big things when we concentrate long enough on them 
alone; little things remain little so long as we view them in 
relation to much bigger things. The individual sufferings of 
any human being are very small in comparison with what 
Christ suffered gladly for His friends. But they can seem to 
be the heaviest burden in the world to one who never thinks 
of the burden borne by Christ. 

And the law operates inevitably: that sympathy for Christ 
brings in return all the sympathy one needs for self. It brings 
the power of His grace even to say like St. Paul: “If I must 
glory, I shall glory in my infirmities.” It brings the joy of a 
stigmatized St. Francis of Assisi, who was seldom without a 
happy song on his lips. Indeed the whole lesson of sympathy is 
to be found in the prayer of St. Francis of Assisi, which might 
well be made the daily plea of every shut-in: 


“O Divine Master, grant that I may not so much seek 
to be consoled as to console; to be understood, as to under- 
stand; to be loved, as to love; for it is by giving that we 
receive; by pardoning that we are pardoned, and by dying 
that we are born to eternal life in Thee.” 
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THE PROGRESS OF NO POPERY 


Just a few samples of that which makes hatred of Catholics so violent. 
If these things were true no one could be blamed for hatred. May God 
be merciful to the creators of such falsehoods. 








L. G. MILLER 


T IS not so many years ago that a priest of our acquaintance was 
I travelling through an out of the way town in one of the Southern 
states, and was invited by a local merchant to spend the night at the 
latter’s home. This merchant was not a Catholic, and as a matter of 
fact had been brought up in the deepest distrust of all things Catholic, 
but the priest had been able to do him a good turn, and for that reason 
he was glad to extend his hospitality. 

That evening as the priest sat in the family circle, he noticed that 
the children and the old grandmother kept their eyes fixed upon him 
in great curiosity. This was embarrassing, but he had expected it, since 
it was probably the first time a priest had ever set foot in that house. But 
what especially aroused his curiosity was the actions of the old grand- 
mother. She would gaze at his head for a long time, and then at his 
feet, after which she would shake her head dubiously and compress 
her lips. 

Next day, when the priest and his host left the house, the former 
said: 

“Pardon my curiosity, but could you tell me why grandmother kept 
looking at my head and at my feet last night?” At this the merchant 
grew visibly embarrassed, but he finally said : 

“Well, Reverend, I'll tell you what it was. After you left us last 
night to go to bed, I said: ‘Well, folks, priests aren’t so bad after all, 
are they?’ Then the old woman spoke up and said: ‘He ain’t got horns. 
it’s true, but I’m not so sure about the cloven hoof. I ain’t seen him 
with his shoes off.’ ” 


"ete is something both tragic and amusing to Catholics in 
incidents such as this, which reveal the deep-seated prejudices 
and distorted ideas entertained by many of our Protestant brethren. 
Prejudices and distortions of the truth which have been handed down 
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from generation to generation, until they are accepted as implicitly as 
the fact that the sun rises in the east and sets in the west. 

Our modern and enlightened age is not far behind former ages in 
harboring and disseminating these prejudices. In a pamphlet published 
not so long ago by the English Protestant League appears the following 
weighty remark: “Need we call the attention of our readers to two 
facts, 1) the bulk of Roman Catholics the world over are illiterate, 
2) not a few of them are little better than Hottentots.” To be illiterate, 
of course, is a fate worse than death in the conception of the League. 
The Roman Catholic Church is to be blamed for 1) accepting illiterate 
people as members or 2) bringing about a state of illiteracy in her 
members. All of which is highly ridiculous. 

There are many degrees and varieties of anti-Catholic prejudice. Its 
history is as old as the so-called Reformation. Feeling against the Church 
ran high in those days, and that feeling has endured in many quarters 
up to our own times. Some examples, ancient and modern, of this 
anti-popery will show the continuity of the tradition as well as its 
continuing vitality, and will lead to the conclusion that the greatest 
enemy of the Church today as it was 50 years ago is deliberate untruth 
and misstatement. 

Cardinal Newman, whose analysis of Protestant prejudice in The 
Present Position of Catholics in England is a classic in its field, quotes 
an amusing example which he culled from a magazine of his own day 
called The Journal of the Religious Principles of the Reformation. 
It is a description of the ceremony which Catholics call Benediction of 
the Most Blessed Sacrament, and is written by an earnest Protestant 
gentleman whose prejudices made him see deep and hidden meanings in 


the most simple actions of the priest. Here is a summary of his 
description : 


“First a young priest setteth up a golden diamond-like star with a 
lamp in it, sticking it to the top of a candlestick; then he lighteth 50 
candles by means of a wand with an extinguisher and wax candle 
upon it; then four priests bow, burn incense, and wave a lantern 
before the star; then one of the priests, hiding what he is at by 
means of a great shawl about his hands and the foot of the candle- 
stick, taketh up said candlestick, with the lamp and golden star 
glittering like diamonds, and beginneth secretly to tinkle with his 
finger a bell hid in its foot, whereupon the whole congregation 


marvelleth much and worshipeth star, lamp and candlestick incon- 
tinently.” 
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But even more garbled and misleading than this are the descriptions 
from 19th Century novels of Church rites and services. The following 
account of a rather impromptu baptism no doubt raised the hair upon 
the head of many a sincere Protestant who took it for the gospel truth: 


“Malvicino went up to Marie, and holding the crucifix against her 
lips, said: ‘So you refuse to belong to the Holy Roman Church. . . . 
Then the devil take your body and soul.’ 

“Bending over the bed, he spit in that wan face, and raised his 
hand as if to inflict a blow. A fierce glare passed over his features, 
which suddenly relaxed into a smile, as if some happy thought had 
suggested itself. 

“ ‘Good,’ said he aloud, ‘that will be a work of supererogation, 
and the blessed Bridget will intercede for me after this. I will —I will 
save her —I will baptize her into the true Church.’ 

“With these words, he began to search about the room, and at last 
found some water, which he poured into a cup. Kneeling by the bed- 
side, and making the sign of the cross, he chanted in a monotonous 
tone, Baptizo te in nomine Domini, et Filti, et Spiritus Sancti. Amen. 
Then making the sign of the Cross on her forehead, he emptied the 
contents of the cup upon Marie’s head.” 


And here is a horrible and viciously untrue description taken from 
a novel of the time called Sheltering Arms in which a nun is supposed 
to be “anathematized.” 


“On the floor of the chapel a black cloth had been carefully spread, 
adorned in the center with a white cross, and the smell of medicated 
incense was almost intoxicating. When Lady Anne stole in, followed 
by Beatrice, the candles on the altar were at that very moment 
extinguished by Father Eustace, who was pronouncing in a sepulchral 
tone before a glittering crucifix, as if his tongue were almost frozen 
with horror, a long gloomy and most awful anathema on the trembling 
culprit, after which he raised on high for a moment the lighted 
torch he held in his hand which he dashed on the ground so that the 
flame became extinguished. It was a scene most exciting to the senses, 
the passions and the imaginations of unaccustomed persons, but the 


nuns began immediately counting their beads and looking carelessly 
around them.” 


Lest the readers of the countless novels written in this strain take 
them as mere fiction, the author was generally careful to state that 
“our romance adheres in its main features to history.” It will never be 
known how many minds were poisoned by books like these, which went 
into numerous editions, and it is sad to think that millions of persons 
lived and died with such distorted notions of the Catholic Church. 
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HE specimens thus far adduced have all been culled from English 

sources, but it must not be thought that our own dear country has 
lagged behind in this regard. It is not so many years since Maria Monk’s 
fantastic expose of convent life was finding a widespread sale, despite 
the fact that it was proved conclusively that the maltreated Maria had 
not only never seen the inside of a Convent, but that she had never at 
any time been a Catholic. The added fact of a long police record as a 
common prostitute did not prevent her “Awful Disclosures” from being 
sold to the extent of some 300,000 copies, with royalties for the author 
of about $30,000. Maria Monk was not the only writer to make capital 
out of falsehood ; there was a mushroom growth of similar works under 
such titles as Secrets of Female Convents Disclosed, Thrilling Mysteries 
of a Convent Disclosed, The School-Girl, or The Snares of Popery. 
As late as 1932 there appeared one of these hideous narratives by one 
Margaret Shepherd entitled My Life in a Convent. The work was 
advertised as “one of the saddest narratives ever written.” It is still 
being advertised in Protestant periodicals as worth far more than its 
price. 

As an unpleasant sample of the sort of thing these books revelled in, 
we offer the following lurid description of a book called Convent Horror, 
or The Hole in the Wall. It was described on its title page as “the story 
of Barbara Ulrick, who for 21 years was locked up in a stone dungeon 
eight feet long and six feet wide in the basement of the convent because 
she refused to surrender her virtue to a Romish priest. She never saw 
the face of a human being, never saw daylight, never had water to wash 
with, the clothes rotted off her back, she slept in a pallet of damp straw, 
fed on mouldy bread and potato peelings and water once a day, became 
a raving maniac, weighed 40 pounds when the authorities got her out. 
This portrayal is one of Rome’s blackest crimes on record.” 

If you are saying to yourself: “No one could possibly believe such 
a sensational pack of lies’ — consider that millions of copies of these 
lurid accounts were and are being sold. And most people who buy them 
are not interested or even aware of their fictional qualities, but in what 
they regard as their strict adherence to truth. Furthermore, if you are 
saying to yourself “The days of that sort of thing are past and gone,” 
let us call your attention to an advertisement which appears currently 
in a magazine called Christian Action. 

The purpose of this organ, published by a group of ntenant- 
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national Protestants, is to promote good feeling and cooperation between 
the various religious sects. Little or no direct mention is made of the 
Catholic Church, but a casual examination reveals that the old anti- 
popery feeling still persists. Below an advertisement for the “Dynamic 
New Camp-meeting Song: When We Board the Stratoliner for the 
Skies’ we find a picture of a stern and righteous looking individual whose 
name is given as Rev. L. King, converted Roman Catholic. Rev. King, 
it seems, has written a book which he is most anxious to have you buy. 
Its name is House of Death and Gate of Hell, and it is modestly 
described by the author as the “Greatest and Boldest exposure of the 
secret nunnery system ever made in America.” Mr. King, whose opus 
is dedicated to “Uncle Sam,” tells us in a burst of confidence that he 
(the author) is ‘‘cursed and hated by the Roman Hierarchy. The 
Bishops appealed to the authorities at Washington — Had the author 
arrested and tried in a Federal Court—to put the book out of the 
U. S. mails and deport the author back to Canada — God defeated their 
plans — the book and Mr. King still live. It is stirring the nation. 
Convents are Un-American, unconstitutional, unspiritual, unnatural, 
pagan in origin, barbarious (sic), inhuman in practice, Jesus Christ or 
the Apostles instituted no religious penitentiaries.” 

One is forced to smile at the vision called up by Mr. King of the 
Roman hierarchy gathered in full synod gnashing their teeth and cursing 
at his noble efforts to enlighten America. We dare say that 99 out of 100 
bishops never even heard of him, much less gnashed their teeth at him. 


UNNERIES of course have always been a chief target of the 
anti-popery legions, but by no means the only one. Not so many 
years ago when the notorious Cotnam brothers were touring the country 


with their troupe of evangelists, one of their handbills carried the 
following legend : 


“This is a clean high-class lecture. Exposing the whole Roman 
Catholic religion from the confession box to the nunneries, High Priests 
(?), Mother Superiors, Altar Boys, 6 nuns, Holy Altar, Holy Candles, 
Holy Water, Holy Gods, Just as it looks in a Catholic Church every- 
where.” Doubtless many sincere Protestants went away from this lecture 
with the impression that if they ever entered a Catholic Church, at any 
hour of the day or night, they would find grouped around the front of 
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the Church all the diverse persons and objects enumerated in the above 
list. 

The reader may well ask at this point: “What is the use of raking 
up all this muck? Why not treat this foul collection of lies with a 
dignified silence? Simply because we feel that Catholics have no right 
to be silent when the integrity and honor of their religion is attacked, 
as it is still being attacked by these charlatans. The late unlamented 
Judge Rutherford’s notorious literature is still being offered from house 
to house. The Haldemann-Julius Company is still active with its insidious 
little Blue Books. Just the other day the papers told of a new magazine 
to be published by this company and edited by the apostate Catholic 
priest — Joseph McCabe. This new magazine is to be called The Black 
International, and promises to describe in full “how the Church of Rome 
joined the world plot against freedom, liberalism and democracy.” 

It is the duty of every Catholic to defend his religion when he finds 
himself in circumstances where a defense is necessary. Silence may 
express disapproval — but it may also express consent. America needs 
unity in these troublous days, but we refuse to accept unity at the cost 
of principle. Unity cannot be built upon a foundation of falsehood. 

A year or so ago a Catholic bishop was consecrated in a certain 
city where the Reformed Religions are still in full vigor. Many bishops 
and priests came to the city for the occasion, and their presence in such 
numbers caused much consternation. One sturdy old Dutch gentleman, 
we are told, refused to budge from his house during the whole time of 
the celebration, “for,” he said, “with all these papist priests in town, 
it’s not safe for a respectable man to venture out into the streets.” In 
his mind, no doubt, was some vague fear of being cursed or beaten or 
whisked away to some dungeon beneath a Catholic Church. That such 
beliefs should still persist is a sign that prejudice is not yet dead. And 
until it dies, we have the duty of attacking it whenever we meet it in 
the course of our daily life. 








“In Egypt,’ writes an old German author named Burck- 
hardt, “they have an interesting method of curing vicious 
horses. They simply present the horse with a hot leg of mutton, * 
and the pain of biting into the hot mutton causes him to abandon 
his viciousness.” 


Breaking a Horse 7] 
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PATRONS FOR APRIL 





According to sound Catholic teaching, the saints are our friends. 
They can, if we pray to them, appeal to God for help in our behalf. Each 
month THe LicuoriAN will publish a list of saints popularly invoked in 


various needs, with special treatment of one or two. Look for the saint 
you need. 





A SAINT FOR SOLDIERS 
(St. George, April 23) 

To begin with, St. George, the soldier-saint, never rescued a beauti- 
ful princess by slaying a mighty man-eating dragon. That figure of 
speech is only a medieval way of calling Colonel George of Cappadocia 
a “One-Man-Army.” As a young Roman soldier, George — nicknamed 
“The Victorious” — won his spurs with such brave deeds that he has 
been the idol of great soldiers ever since. 

When Emperor Diocletian ordered a new persecution of the Chris- 
tians George resigned his commission in the Roman army and promptly 
tore down the imperial edict from the gates of Nicomedia. Naturally, 
by this act he chose a martyr’s death for himself. St. Ambrose calls 
him “the faithful soldier of Christ, who, in a time when Christianity 
was hidden, proclaimed all alone his faith in the Son of God.” 

Early Crusaders like Richard the Lion Hearted brought the fame of 
St. George to England, and his name and colors became the inspiration 
of Knighthood. In his honor King Edward III founded the Order of 
the Garter, called also the Order of St. George. A student of history 
cannot but wish the England of today would wear again the holy garter 
of St. George of “Merrie England.” 

In the Geneva Convention of 1864 the Red Cross of St. George was 
adopted by all European powers as the symbol of neutrality for nurses, 
doctors, ambulances, and hospitals. Today the Red Cross is not always 
respected on the battlefield but St. George remains the patron of stead- 
fastness in trial and the special patron and protector of all soldiers. 
St. George, pray for us! 

* * * 
A SAINT FOR SAILORS 
(Bl. Peter Gonzales, April 14) 

One of a sailor’s first lessons is: “Only fools and boatswains whistle 

on deck.” And it is wise for humble gobs to bear this in mind. For a 
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Catholic sailor this first lesson should include knowledge and confidence 
in Blessed Peter Gonzales. This young Castilian noble went to sea and 
became a saint and a sailor. Of course, he had none of your fancy jobs 
of today like stuffing bulky bullets into gaping cannon hatches or turning 
dials in a radio room. But he did learn to use his sea legs and now and 
then clung at half-mast to a railing hoping and waiting and peering over 
the edge of the horizon for a landfall. 

Peter Gonzales heard and obeyed the Call of the Lord of the seas, 
but the song of the sea lingered with him all through life. Sailors became 
the objects of his apostolate and he liked nothing better than clambering 
aboard ships and going up and down the coast in search of sailors for 
Christ. 

History records that Blessed Peter’s intercession once saved his 
floundering shipmates from a salty doom when their ship struck fast on 
a coral reef splintering the very decks on which they stood. After his 
death he continued to work miracles and bless all sailors who prayed to 
him. The Spanish and Portuguese mariners call him San Elmo or San 
Telmo, and the great Admiral Christopher Columbus did not hesitate 
to invoke this patron of sailors. The simple invocation of the brave 
sailors who discovered America was: “St. Elmo, pray for us.” This 
devotion is not out of place today when modern Scylla and Charybdis 
in the form of Japanese or German subs lie in wait to destroy our sailors. 


* * * 


OTHER PATRONS OF APRIL 


The following patrons are so-called because, either in some locality 
or throughout the world they are frequently invoked for the particular 
profession or need mentioned. This does not mean that in all cases they 
have been officially designated as such patrons by the Church. But they 
are authentic saints or beati; and as such may be invoked in the 
traditional manner by anyone. It will be noticed that some needs and 
some professions have more than one popular patron. 


April 3: St. Fara or Burgundofara: Virgin and Abbess; invoked 
for sore eyes. 

April 5: St. Vincent Ferrer: Patron of builders. 

April 6: St. Christian: Priest; Patron of those suffering in fever. 

April 10: St. Macarius: Bishop; Patron of those in danger of 
contagious diseases. 

April 13: St. Hermengild: Martyr; invoked against thunderstorms, 
floods, and drought. 
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April 14: Bl. Peter Gonzales: Patron of sailors. 

April 15: St. Paternus: Patron against drought. 

April 16: St. Benedict Joseph Labre: Patron of poor beggars. 

April 16: St. Drogo: Patron of shepherds, of coffeehouse keepers 
at Ghent; invoked against hernia and gallstones. 

April 17: Bl. James of Cerqueto: A hermit with great power over 
animals, 

April 18: St. Aya or Aia: Widow; Patroness of those involved in 
lawsuit. 

April 19: St. Expeditus: Martyr; invoked against procrastination 
and for certain help. 

April 20: St. Marianus: Shepherd and cowboy with great power 
over domestic and wild animals. 

April 23: St. George: Martyr and soldier; Patron of England; 
patron of soldiers, artillerymen, infantrymen, of Knights, 
of Boy Scouts, of swordsmiths, of saddle makers, and 
invoked against fever. 

April 24: St. Fidelis or Mark Rey: Protomartyr of the Congrega- 
tion of Propaganda; Patron of sick children. 

April 25: St. Mark the Evangelist: Patron of notaries and invoked 
against lightning and hail storms. 

April 27: St. Zita: Virgin; special patroness of domestic servants. 

April 28: St. Africanus: Bishop; patron against thunderstorms. 

April 29: St. Torpes: Roman martyr; invoked against drought and 
pestilence. 

April 30: St. Catharine of Sienna: Virgin; Patron of fire preven- 
tion and invoked against headaches and disease. 

April 30: St. Peregrinus de Latiosi: Patron against cancer. 


Educated Drivel 


A case of not sufficient education or mistaken identity is to 
be found in a recent book on Mexico. The author devotes some 
little space to the cathedral in Mexico City. In discussing a 
certain side chapel of the cathedral he says that at the very 
entrance of this side chapel there is a box into which the pious 
peasants and others are to drop coins. The explanation of this 
fine practice is that the coins are gathered up and used for the 
* offering of suffrages for all lost souls. Further on in the book 
he gives a few words to Guadeloupe. It is his contention that 
the picture of the Blessed Virgin was painted in Spain and 
brought over to Mexico in the course of the Spanish migra- 
tion. “However,” he says, “the legend that the Mexicans like 
to cling to is this.” And he tells of the appearance of the Virgin 
to the peasant, etc. Some people wonder why relations between 
Latin Americans and Yankee Americans are so strained. 
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waeeeee Lhree Minute Instruction 


ON HAPPINESS IN THIS WORLD 


It is frequently hinted, suggested and even dogmatically 
maintained by opponents of the Catholic Church that she is so 
exclusively concerned with a heaven and happiness that can be 
enjoyed only after death that she has no interest or zeal for 
anything that can promote peace and happiness in this world. 
The accusation is the product of either rank ignorance or 
malicious falsehood on all of the following counts: 


1. The Catholic Church teaches that no one can win heaven who 
does not work for the spread of peace and happiness in this world. 
This applies to those in high places as well as in low. The ten com- 
mandments are the only solid foundation on which any happiness 
among men can be built; they prohibit murder, adultery, stealing, 
lying, etc.—all things that disrupt peace and harmony among men. 
The Catholic Church says like Christ: “If thou wouldst enter into 
life, keep the commandments.” 


2. The Catholic Church teaches that the happiness of men in this 
world depends on their working for the happiness of heaven, because 
only that will provide, over the long term, an adequate motive for 
rejecting the appeal of greed, passion and pleasure when these things 
would gratify self at the expense of others. Experience abundantly 
proves this: a man may be opposed to adultery (wrecker of hearts and 
homes and lives) in theory, but if he admit no accountability in 
eternity a strong temptation will almost invariably constitute what he 
calls “an excuse” in his case. So with all the other laws on which 
happiness on earth depends; “my case” can always be an exception 
if I am not bound by an eternal law. 


3. The Catholic Church in history has been the greatest and in 
many cases the only defender of the rights of individuals on which 
happiness depends. The right to life, the right to freedom from en- 
slavement, the right to education, the right to a secure home, the right 
to work for a living wage—all these are the essence of what hap- 
piness man can know in this world —and the Catholic Church has 
never ceased to battle in their behalf against every assailant. 


All that makes the world an unhappy place right now may 
be traced back to the cause that men have failed to work for 
heaven by working for the true happiness of their fellow men. 
Peace will come only when they return to the formula God gave 
when He created man. 
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OLD JOE’S RESURRECTION 


Old Joe founded a religion. Old Joe took good advice on how to make 
it last. But Old Joe failed in the end. 








G. CorBETT 


T WAS 11:58 P.M., Tuesday, December 16th. The huge, shaggy 

head of Old Joe Stoneman was turned toward the wall. His long, 
gray beard curled over the coverlet like a sleeping tom-cat. He seemed 
to have stopped breathing. With a professional glance at his watch, Dr. 
Niles touched his fingers to the old man’s pulse. There was no doubt 
about it this time — the old patriarch was certainly dead. 

Grimacing sympathetically, he conveyed the sad fact to the group 
at the foot of the bed: Mrs. Gufford Spankey, the deceased’s right hand, 
whose eyes were streaming with unchecked tears; Lawyer Pingle, who 
studied his late client with a shrewd, impersonal eye; and Mike O’Grady, 
general handy-man about the estate, who told his beads in a loud, 
sibilant whisper. 

A quiet death, thought the practical doctor, one of the quietest he 
had seen. Indeed, death had turned out to be the least colorful page of 
Old Joe’s spectacular story. His death would probably turn out to be 
the least remarkable factor in his funeral. . 


EXT morning a sturdier, more confident Mrs. Gufford Spankey 
N stood before the microphone in the sound-proof glass cage on 
the sun-porch of “Heaven Hollow,” the Mecca of the hundred thousand 
“Testifiers” throughout the United States. The sun porch itself was a 
magnificent patio that opened out upon a gorgeous landscape of terraced 
hillside sloping down to the Pacific. Behind rose the battlemented bulk 
of Heaven Hollow, a citadel that savored of the Middle Ages, though 
in point of fact it was not quite three years old. It was old Joe 
Stoneman’s last edifice, the monumental last act of his brilliant career. 
It housed his death bed; it was meant to witness his resurrection, for so 
Old Joe had prophesied and the Testifiers believed with firmest surety 
that Old Joe spoke the truth. 

The red light flashed and Mrs. Spankey began to read her morning 
message to Old Joe’s radio public: 
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“As the sweet strains of ‘Angel Serenade’ fade away, another day 
begins. The true Testifier, the loyal disciple of Old Joe, takes this early 
opportunity to thank his Maker for the blessings of the night, that his 
spirit may be lifted to higher things before the burden of the day and 
the heats weigh down the soul with things material. He attends at break 
of day ‘The Dawn Hour,’ that hour each day, whence all Testifiers, 
pilgrims on life’s drear way, draw strength to meet the trials that shall 
beset them during the hours to come. 

“At this time we are accustomed to hear the comforting message of 
our Father and Guide, Old Joe. We shall not hear his beloved voice this 
morning; for last night Death spoke and our Father is silent. 

“Were we thus to speak of an ordinary mortal, our words should 
be a cry of desolation. But for the Testifiers, who have built their 
eternal mansions upon a firm faith in Old Joe’s immortality, our 
message this morning is a message of deepest consolation. 

“Arise, O ye persecuted brethren! Arise and shout from the house- 
tops! Yes, Old Joe died last night. But within three days he shall rise 
again, as he said. Victory over the powers that oppose us shall be ours! 
Old Joe shall rise again! And we, his faithful followers shall be exalted !” 

The musical background swelled into the fulsome cadences of “The 
Testifiers’ Triumph,” a stirring victory march composed by a convert 
from Tin Pan Alley. In a thousand homes, in a thousand places, a 
thousand hearts beat wildly at the message that morning. The climax 
of all the world’s history had suddenly come upon them — yes, like a 
thief in the night. Already their faith, their hope, their sacrifices were 
to pay dividends a hundredfold. Already were the Testifiers to come into 
their kingdom. Bless the long beard, and shaggy mane, and giant heart 
of Old Joe Stoneman! 

Again the music faded. Out of the mellow background came the 
voice of Mrs. Gufford Spankey. Everyone knew Mrs. Spankey, the huge, 
deep-bosomed widow-secretary of the immortal Old Joe. She was Joe’s 
confidante, his other self, his temporary successor as Commandant of the 
Army of the Testimony. She would be their lodestone during the tense, 
trying triduum to come. She would surely receive a crown Friday night 
when Old Joe returned in all his glory. She was speaking again, this time 
in a less animated strain. 

“Old Joe’s beloved remains shall lie in state here at Heaven Hollow, 
in the Hall of the Seraphim. Great crowds are expected to pay their 
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respects to this greatest, grandest Man in all history. Everyone is invited, 
publican and sinner. Come and gaze upon this heroic and adventurous 
spirit at rest. 

“And Friday night at 11:30, the night when this drab world will 
suddenly he shot with glory like a new sun exploding into the heavens, 
the night that will live forever in the minds of men, we shall gather 
here in Heaven Hollow, in the Hall of the Seraphim, to greet our Risen 
King.” 


HE body of Old Joe was a center of attraction those days. 
4 ices death like a benediction, he lent a further thrill to the 
growing interest in his projected resurrection. To the Testifiers, who 
had seen Old Joe in his prime, eyes flashing, mane flying, voice booming 
like the stirrings of an awakening fire-mountain, the sight of him at 
rest only solidified their conviction that he would not rest long. To the 
curious, the old man, vaguely reminiscent of Michelangelo’s Moses, 
seemed to be enjoying a peaceful sleep; they had a ready answer in case 
anything unusual should happen Friday night: “He wasn’t really dead 
at all.” To Mike O’Grady, still telling his beads, this was a strange and 
unholy wake indeed. 

Lawyer Pingle met him Thursday evening nearby the bier. 

“You knew him well, didn’t you, Mike?” 

“Yes sir,’ Mike replied, whipping his rosary round his index-finger 
like a toy. ‘“We grew up together in South Boston. Guess I knew him 
better than any man alive — barring none, even you and Mrs. Spankey.” 

“Yet, you — you're still a Catholic, aren’t you?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Didn’t you trust Old Joe?” 

“Sure thing. He was a good man — lot better than myself. That’s 
why I worked his garden all these years. I’ve drunk more’n my share, 
I told a wee bit of a fib now and then, even pinched a penny or two. But 
nothing like that for Old Joe. He was honest, holy, a kind of Saint; 
only —.” 

“Only what?” 


“Only he was wrong and I was right. Tomorrow night he’s going 
to prove it and God have mercy on his soul.” 
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RIDAY night! Heaven Hollow estate was swarming with people, 

the Testifiers, the curious, the men from the newspapers. At 3:45 
P.M. the last seat in the Hall of the Seraphim had been occupied ; there 
was no telling when the first occupant had staked out his claim. At 11:30 
P.M. the familiar lilt of Mrs. Gufford Spankey’s mezzosoprano began 
to be heard over the frenzied, half-hysterical din of the gathered multi- 
tude. She was informing them in many a polished phrase that the famous 
“Clapping Service” of the Army of the Testimony had been chosen as 
the fitting rite for the occasion. This unique service had taken the 
country by storm during the early days of Joe’s career. In the popular 
mind, it had become practically synonomous with the Army of the 
Testimony itself. Then too, it was Old Joe’s favorite rite, it would 
serve to create the atmosphere Joe would delight in on his glorious 
return to earth. At 11:45 the assembly began to shout “The Testifiers’ 
Triumph,” clapping their hands furiously meanwhile. The effect was 
electrifying, enthusiasm rose to a high pitch, lights played on the 
yawning casket with varying hues. Again Mrs. Spankey’s eyes were 
streaming, but this time with tears of joy. 

Mike O’Grady glanced at his ancient, tarnished horologue, then at 
the corpse. It was 12:02, and Old Joe had not moved an inch! 


HE following morning Lawyer Pingle was rustling through a 

heap of private papers in Old Joe Stoneman’s office at Heaven 
Hollow. Subconsciously he was congratulating himself on the fact that 
he had almost been taken in by the bearded old fraud. Back in a dusty 
corner of the bottom drawer of Joe’s desk, Lawyer Pingle chanced upon 
an envelope yellowed with age. It contained the following curious note: 


Dear Mr. Stoneman: 


I’m sorry I cannot help you start your new religion. I am 
convinced that the world has not yet tried the old one. But if you 
must start a new church, try this formula —it never fails — Die, 
and after three days, Rise Again. 


Respectfully, 
(Rev.) Michael O’Grady, Jr. 
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THE PROFESSORS AND WAR 


Righteous voices have been raised everywhere against the attackers 
of America. This is to show that some of those voices have no right to 
be raised, and they are the ones that have been molding the youth of 
the land. 








C. Dunart 


ADIO has broadcast many learned symposiums. But it is doubtful 
R whether ever before had three such renowned professors- been 
gathered together before the Master of Ceremonies, John Hadiman. This 
was Sunday and the topic of the discussion was “America’s War.” 

Professor Karry Harnes was there, he of atheistic “New Morals” 
fame. He was flanked on one side by Professor Sedwin Hutherland, a 
prophet of determinism, that is, the non-freedom of the human will; 
and on the other side by the preacher of supermanism, Siedrich 
Liestzsche. A distinguished gathering joining in learned discussion on 
a burning question of the day. John Hadiman, the Master of Ceremonies, 
had been granted the unique privilege of commenting on the statements 
of the professors. The radio audience expected much and it was not 
disappointed. 

The broadcast was opened by a question put to Mr. Hutherland, the 
advocate of determinism, the antagonist of the traditional view that 
man’s will is free. He was asked what impression the attack on Pearl 
Harbor had made upon him. 

“Mr. Hadiman, beyond any doubt that was one of the most dastardly 
crimes of all history. The Japanese proved conclusively that they have 
no right to a place among the civilized nations of the world. They have 
chosen to sell their honor for a temporary military advantage.” 

The Master of Ceremonies held up a book before Mr. Hutherland’s 
eyes. “You know this book, Mr. Hutherland?” 

“Of course, I should know it; I wrote it.” But something of a flush 
covered his face and he was visibly perturbed. _ 

“You will have no objection, then if I read a few passages,” rejoined 
the Master of Ceremonies. “I quote: ‘The view that the criminal is a 
free moral agent is ridiculous and savors of medievalism.’ And in 
another place: ‘Moral liberty is an impossibility — free will is denied by 
science.’ Again: “To blame a man for having done what ignorant people 
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care to call moral wrong is like kicking a clod of earth for having taken 
part in an earthquake. Both the man and the clod of earth were equally 
unable to do otherwise.’ ” 

“Now,” went on the Master of Ceremonies, “in view of these doc- 
trines which you profess, Mr. Hutherland, it seems quite strange that 
you should feel so wrought up about the Japs’ attack upon Pearl Harbor. 
Quite clearly they were unable to do anything else; they have no free 
will, hence are not responsible, and they surely could not choose to sell 
their honor for a temporary military advantage since they have not the 
power to choose anything. And I doubt very much whether they had 
any ‘honor’ to sell if they had no free will to do things which were 
honorable.” 

“Well —ah — Mr. Hadiman.” broke in the determinist, “you must, 
so to speak, understand that these, shall we call them, doctrines or views 
of mine, when — ah —translated to actual happenings, must undergo 
certain strictures, must be—ah— properly and academically inter- 
preted.” 

“T should think so — and agree with you perfectly, Mr. Hutherland.” 


HE next question of the Master of Ceremonies was directed to 
[comm Karry Harnes, whose whole academic life had been 
devoted to the enlightenment of the world on the question of the “New 
Morals.” He wanted to know what the professor thought of the report 
of Japanese and Nazi sexual atrocities. 

“Well, Mr. Hadiman,” Professor Harnes answered, “I’m a little 
too seasoned to be caught in every trap of propaganda which should be 
set to catch my feet. I know we heard many stories of atrocities during 
World War No. 1, which were never verified or confirmed. But should 
this report be proved correct we have all the more reason for wiping 
these little brown men off of the face of the earth; we have all the 
stronger grounds for defending our own land from the invasion of 

_ enemies who would subject our women-folk to the indignity and shame 
of unmentionable crimes.” 

“You speak as a gentleman,” rejoined John Hadiman, “and I am 
sure we all respect most highly your feelings. But it seems to me that I 
remember reading a magazine article written by yourself, Professor 
Karnes, in which you showed the bearing of the ‘New Morality’ of 
which you are a tireless protagonist, upon the question of sex and what 
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have been called ‘sex sins.’ I copied down some of those statements, and 
I know you will raise no objection if I quote from them now. The 
following are some of these excerpts: ‘Conscience is nothing more than 
the product of group opinion — current Christian and Jewish teaching 
as to purity and modesty is all wrong — the world today has no true 
code of morals and must look to science to supply one — the conception 
of the soul, immortality, sin, spiritual things, the notion of the sacred 
are all cultural fossils in orthodoxy — true pleasure (sexual license) is 
the end of being, and the test of all righteousness.’ ” 

“Now, Professor Karnes, you have spoken as a true, noble Christian 
gentleman. But your teachings give you no right to speak as a true, noble 
Christian gentleman, because if there is one thing you profess not to 
want to be — that is a Christian. You say there is no such thing as ‘sin,’ 
that traditional bases for moral conduct are wrong, that conscience is 
only group opinion. If all that is so, you surely have no grounds for 
complaining of the reported Nazi and Japanese atrocities. For they, as 
everyone else, according to you, have neither an external code of morals 
to guide them, nor an internal voice of conscience to direct them. 
Further, since conscience is only ‘the product of group opinion,’ if there 
are enough Japs and Nazis practicing rape, they are answering the 
dictates of the only conscience they have, for they are following group 
opinion. And since there is no soul, nothing of spiritual value in the 
world at all, why complain about the sexual license and violence in rape? 
It seems to me, Professor Harnes, that if these reports should prove 
correct, you should enlist these Japs and Nazis as cooperators in your 
campaign for the ‘New Morality.’ ” 


IEDRICH LIETZSCHE had not yet been heard from. The radio 
S time was drawing to its close. Professor Lietzsche was last to be 
questioned, but most assuredly not least. He, the great preacher of the 
glory of “supermen,” would surely have something so say about the 
great titanic world struggle which seemed to transcend a war between 
mere men. Mr. Hadiman’s question to Professor Lietzsche was very well 
chosen. 

“Professor,” he said, “what impression have the following events 
of the last five years made upon you: Germany’s invasion and annexation 
of Austria, the destruction of Poland, the seizure of Czecho-Slovakia, 
the rough-shod march through Holland, Belgium and France, the bomb- 
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ings in England, the disappearance of Greece, the Japanese conquests in 
the Southern Pacific?” 

“Mr. Master of Ceremonies, all of these activities show a rapid 
digression towards a jungle existence, with every man at his neighbor’s 
throat. Of course, it means that as long as this conflict lasts, art and 
poetry and the loftier things of the spirit will in the main be forgotten. 
It means that brute force has superseded discussion and conciliation as 
the medium for settling disputes between reasonable men. And it means 
for us that every ounce of our resources must be thrown into the melting 
pot and come forth, molded and welded into military armament to beat 
back the swelling tide of a new conscienceless barbarian invasion.” 

“Well spoken, Professor Lietzsche. You have shown a close sense 
of comradeship in sentiment with your learned colleagues who have 
preceded you. And I’m sure you have given us some very valuable advice. 
As with those who have spoken before you, I have tried to become 
somewhat acquainted with your writings. And among them I find the 
following passages: ‘Since laws and morals are restraints upon the 
struggle for existence between men in society, they are in opposition to 
the cosmic process, and tend to the suppression of qualities best fitted 
for success in that struggle.’ ‘Devotion to charity spoils the glory of life.’ 
“How beastly is the precept of love. Actually to love all these grotesque 
bipeds is degrading. A lover of the beautiful must always wish almost 
all of his neighbors out of the way.’ “To do evil is the true virtue, to 
be good is the most hopeless vice.’ “Be wicked, that is true goodness. 
With wickedness, begin every day. A small revenge is better than no 
revenge at all.’” 

“In view of these doctrines of yours, Professor Lietzsche, I would 
presume that you have found the ideal Superman of your dreams in the 
Nazi conscienceless conqueror. He is the closest approximation of your 
‘Blond Beast’ I know of, as he goes marching on his way, trampling on 
decaying corpses, starved women and children and broken hearts.” 

The time granted for this broadcast was at an end. And so came to 


a close the symposium with three of the most renowned professors in 
the United States. 


‘aoa. was on Sunday. On Monday they were in their classrooms 
again. Before them sat boys and girls, young men and young women 
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eager to learn and absorb some of the wisdom of their brilliant 
professors. 

Professor Harnes discussed favorably before his class the thesis that 
all gods and devils are the creations of the human imagination, and that 
the so-called moral laws are merely the ancient. taboos of very ignorant, 
primitive peoples. 

Professor Sedwin Hutherland proved conclusively to his own satis- 
faction and to that of his pupils who were ready to drink in every word 
coming from the mouth of the master that they were not responsible 
for their actions, since the freedom of man’s will was a myth; that no 
one could blame them for loose sex practice, nor for that matter for any 
crime since they were not free; he ridiculed those who view the criminal 
as a free moral agent acting against society. 

Professor Seidrich Lietzsche, angrily shouting down an objection to 
his doctrines, said among other things: “Learn to drink from all glasses 

feel pleasure . . . live for self-enjoyment. Live on your own 
account and not for the sake of others. Blessed be selfishness . . . Have 
no pity . . . Be hard . . . Only steal when you cannot rob . . . Be 
cruel toward everything that grows old and weak . . . Set up your will 
as a law over yourself. Better beasts of prey become, subtler, cleverer, 
more man-like; for man is the best beast of prey.” 

And the young students listened eagerly to their teachers. Were they 
not great men, honored as leaders of education in their country? And 
they read the books of reference suggested, books which all convinced 
them of the theses defended by their professors. Did anyone think 
otherwise? They did not find any other opinions in the books they were 
told to read. And in the examinations they answered as the professors 
wanted them to answer: sometimes because the brilliance of their teach- 
ers, the one-sidedness of their reading had convinced them; sometimes 
because they wanted to pass and did not care to incur the teacher’s wrath, 
nor suffer under the biting sarcasm and biting wit of men so clever and 
experienced that any quarrel with them must end in a defeat, if not 
intellectual, at least diplomatic and scholastic. 

Why should not these students drink in the doctrines of their pro- 
fessors? Did not all think as they did? Were not these men honored? 
Had not their parents sent them to these colleges? Were not all citizens 
of the United States paying large sums of money to support these 
schools and these professors? Was not any attack upon these teachers 
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branded as a medieval attempt to suppress truth, to put the quietus on 
“Academic Freedom ?” 


EOPLE forgot about the broadcast. But the colleges prospered. 

And the professors continued to teach. And the students listened 
on Monday, were convinced on Tuesday, and on Wednesday and for the 
rest of their lives put into practice the doctrines and morals they had 
learned. 


Song for Russian Soldiers 


News item: “The Russians are accustomed to enshrine the names of 
their soldier heroes in song.” 

(Note: Some difficulty has been experienced in securing a uniform 

rhythm and meter in the following verses, but we have tried to make 

our lapses as inconspicuous as possible.) 

















Hail to our Russian heroes brave, 
Especially to Lieut. Ilya Andreyevitch Volkonskaya, 
Who stemmed the rushing Nazi wave 

Near Borodino in the battle of Dorozobuzh. 






Oh let our song be loud and gay 
In praise of Capt. Natasha Nesvitsky Bogdonuitch, 
Who took 5000 towns in a day 

On the Zagorsk-Serpukhov front near Petrovsk. 






Oh may our praise be never stilled 
For Major Dmitri Dmitroy Dmitrevna — 

Who 14,000 Nazis killed 

At Dnieperopetrovsk when the Dnieper dam was demolished. 









Of heroes’ deeds the world we tell, 
For instance, Vasili Drubetskaya and the girl Mareja Sergejevitch, 
Their names ring out like a silver bell, 

Ivan Zherhovsetsky, Boris Bezukhoi and the rest. 


(Final Chorus) 
Torzhok, Kirof, Vyazma, Rzhev — 

Towns that witnessed deeds of glory. 
Kamenskaya, Kutuzov, Nikhaelovna: 

Names that will sound in song and story. 
(Names that would cause a great sensation 
If we only knew their pronunciation!) 


—L. G. Miller 


























ON THE OBSCURITY OF 
GERTRUDE STEIN 


You’ve heard of “songs without words.” Now we have “words with- 
out meaning,” jumbled together and called books. This analysis is worth 
your attention. 








L. G. MILLER 


OOKING over the new books in a book-shop we chanced upon a 
L copy of the latest lucubration of Miss Gertrude Stein, a novel 
entitled Jda. On the dust-jacket appeared a message from the publisher 
which proved to be quite interesting and instructive. After commenting 
on the fact that Miss Stein (who resides in France) apparently was not 
in the least perturbed by the German invasion, he goes on to say: “This 
novel is presented to you by a publisher who rarely has the faintest 
idea of what Miss Stein is talking about, but who admires her from the 
bottom of his heart for her courage and for her abounding love of 
humanity and freedom.” 

This struck us as quite a remarkable admission on the part of the 
earnest bookseller. If he himself did not understand what Miss Stein 
was trying to say, then surely he did not expect the purchasers of the 
book to do so either. Otherwise he would not have made such a statement 
which, one imagines, would prove somewhat prejudicial to his market. 

But apparently the worthy bookseller is under the impression that 
no one who buys the works of Miss Stein does so with any hope of 
understanding her. In fact, he confesses to as much when he compliments 
and commends the author on her “abounding love of humanity and 
freedom.” Evidently, these qualities are what make the book worthwhile ; 
Americans will buy it for this reason above all: in order that, without 
understanding the sense of her words from one page to another, they 
may in some mysterious way participate in Miss Stein’s “abounding 
love.” 

Thinking that the book could not possibly be as unintelligible as the 
publisher had cheerfully contended, we began to read it. Alas! we had 
not read very much before we realized how true, how utterly true, 
was his estimate. We grasped the meaning of isolated sentences, but 
the impression given by the whole was that Miss Stein had put a 
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collection of words and sentences into a box, shaken it thoroughly, 
and then allowed them to fall upon her paper in a tangled mass. 


HE novel is the history of a girl named Ida; we follow the 

fortunes of Ida from the moment of her birth until after her 
marriage, or better, her marriages, for we are told in one mysterious 
sentence that “Ida did not get married so that never again would she 
be alone. As a matter of fact, until the third time she was married she 
would not be married long.” When Ida was a little girl an old woman 
told her that “she, Ida, would come to be so much older that not anybody 
could be older although said the old woman there was one who was 
older.” It seems that Ida has an imaginary twin, with whom she carries 
on a running conversation and correspondence. She calls this twin at 
first “Ida-Ida,” but later on changes it to “Winnie-Winnie.” “I will 
call you Winnie,” says Ida, “because you are winning everything.” This 
remark looks curiously like the common or garden variety of pun, 
but of course Miss Stein intends something far deeper than a simple 
play on words. 

We now come to the period of romance in Ida’s life. She is courted 
by a certain gentleman from Montana, who makes many mysterious re- 
marks about the scenery of that state. There is a lyric love scene in which 
the hero is described thus: “Ida, he said and then he sighed. Oh Ida he 
said. How often, he said, how often have I said Oh Ida. He was 
careful. He began to count. He counted the number of times he said 
Oh Ida. It is not easy to count said he to himself, because when I count 
I lose count.” 

Long before this we ourselves had begun to lose count, and so 
we paged rapidly through the remaining pages looking desperately for 
a gleam of light. Sadly we reached the last page, and read this noble 
conclusion to the story of Ida: “She dresses in another hat and she 
dresses in another dress and Andrew is in, and they go in, and that is 
where they are. They are there. Thank them. Yes.” 


OW there are a number of questions which leap to the mind 
when one has passed through an ordeal like this, viz) How 
does Miss Stein get away with it? Someone must buy her books, indeed, 
quite a few people must buy her books, otherwise we do not think 
that her publisher, for all of his abounding love of humanity, would 
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be willing to print them. Do these people who read her books under- 
stand them? Do any of them understand her? Perhaps an even more 
fundamental question is this: Does Miss Stein understand herself ? Has 
she a definite purpose in writing as she does? 

We are firmly convinced that the answer to the last two questions is 
yes, and if her purpose is what we dimly conceive it to be, we would 
rather be bit by a rattlesnake than be infected by it. Appearances may 
be to the contrary, gentle reader, but our conviction is that Miss Stein is 
nobody’s fool. She is, in fact, a very intelligent woman. William James, 
who had her as a pupil, is said to have pointed her out as the most 
brilliant student he had ever taught. In her first published work — 
a series of fictional studies called Three Lives — she showed remarkable 
gifts of intuition and expression. Although in each succeeding work 
her writing has become more unintelligible to the average reader, she 
has been serenely pursuing her plan of making people recognize that 
words are to be used not primarily to convey ideas, but for purposes of 
suggestion. She is, in brief, a symbolist. 

Everyone has seen examples of symbolism in painting — pictures 
which make as much sense upside down as they do right side up. They 
generally represent a conglomeration of objects and weird shapes such 
as inhabit the region of nightmares, and try as you may, it is impossible 
to get a unified idea out of the mass. The painter does not want you to 
get an idea; he is not interested in ideas, but in emotions; he is not 
concerned with the intellectual signification of an object, but with the 
emotional connotation which it may possess. 

We believe that Miss Stein is trying to do in words precisely what 
the cubists and symbolists are trying to do in painting. Here is the 
way in which she describes red roses: “A cool red rose and a pink cut 
pink, a collapse and a solid hole, a little less hot.”” She does not want her 
readers to get an idea from such a seeming jumble; her purpose is to 
give them a series of distinct, but interconnected emotional intuitions. 

People may and often do laugh at the vagaries of the symbolists, but 
there is not so much humor in the thought that they are trying to over- 
throw the ancient belief that man’s activities should all be brought under 
the rule of his reason. In their conception, man is not primarily an 
intellectual being, but an emotional one. If there ever was a cancerous 
growth in the bones and blood of society, we have it here. It appears of 
course primarily in the art of the symbolists, but many of them have 
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not hesitated to apply their beliefs to life in general. We do not know 
whether Gertrude Stein has done so or not, but the direction and implica- 
tion of her work are clear. Imagine the state of society if such ideas 
were to become prevalent ! 


ORTUNATELY, this.much is certain: she has not succeeded in 
Fk getting her message across to very many readers. If we may be so 
uncharitable as to venture a guess, we would say that 90 per cent of her 
readers are society folk and faddists who wouldn’t know an idea from 
an emotion if they met them at high noon. They read Miss Stein be- 
cause it is fashionable to do so. There is a certain grim irony about this: 
as if it were to become fashionable to collect sealed test tubes filled with 
the bacteria of leprosy. 


Poor Patients 


Almost any man who has been sick will recognize himself 
in the picture presented by the following complaints. Quoted 
by the newspaper PM, they are made by wives about their sick 
husbands: 

1. They act terribly sick, but if you suggest calling a doctor, 
they tell you not to be silly, it costs too much. 

2. They act like babies, constantly making requests, often 
unreasonable ones, and demand all your attention. 

3. They get angry if you ask them how they feel. 

4. They have their own pet remedies, and wild horses can’t 
deter them from acting on their theories. 

5. They do crazy things, like washing their hair when they 
have grippe, and get furious if you object. 

6. They constantly get out of bed and walk around in their 
+ bare feet, and they glower if you speak about it. 

7. They insist on having the radio near them, and play it 
full blast all day. 

8. They smear on chest salves and nose jellies and get 
grease all over their sheets, blankets, pajamas and their books. 

9. They go into deep silences; get absorbed in detective 
stories and won’t speak to you except in grunts. 

10. They insist on having their backs rubbed, day or night, 
whether it has anything to do with their ailment or not. 


Advice for Robbers 


Notice to car thieves: My tires are puncture-proof. If you 
try to steal them, you had better be puncture-proof too. 
— Classified Ad in the Austin (Texas) Tribune 
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For Working Girls — 


BUSINESS MANAGER SAINT 


It is not hard to find inspiration for any walk of life if one looks for 
it. The hard working stenographer, school-teacher, department store 
clerk, etc., can find it here. 








R. B. Stump 


SAINT among stevedores! Not an ordinary saint, but a mystic 
A too! Not a two hundred pound, iron-muscled, ready-fisted man, 
but a beautiful girl of twenty-five! Not an onlooker, but a boss issuing 
orders wanting only prompt compliance. A beautiful woman, a youthful 
woman, cultured, refined, a mystic, mingling with the sweaty, creosole- 
grimy dock-hands of the River Loire — there you glimpse Mary Guiard, 
the business manager, later intrepid nun in the Canadian wilds, whose 
life filled with heroism has merited for her the title of “Venerable” 
from the Roman Congregation. 

Mary Guiard’s life is a success story amazing to the modern eye. 

She was born on October 28, 1599 at Tours, in France, the fourth 
of eight children. Her father was a baker and her mother’s family were 
bakers, and from this it would seem that Mary’s future was already 
cast for her in the profession of baking. However, in the career of 
baking the prospect of a bright future is dim and had Mary followed 
this career the world would not have heard of her, unless, as the story 
goes, she had become baker to His Majesty the King (and even this 
high office without portfolio was undoubtedly a political plum with a 
long line of waiting applicants). Mary’s aspirations lay in a different 
direction — her heart was set on a goal of her own, to be a nun. Her 
mother, however, stood in the way of this, who had plans for her 
future in the state of marriage and was casting about for a match for 
her very attractive daughter. Her casting finally centered on a prosperous 
young weaver by the name of Claude Joseph Martin, who was only too 
glad to lay down his heart at the altar of Mary’s love. Out of obedience 
to her mother’s wishes —a real test of obedience, and that with the 
right fully hers of refusing adamantly and of entering a convent —she 
consented to marry Claude Martin; and so on a certain day in the 
year 1617 the wedding bells rang out and Mary walked up to the altar 
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with her husband-to-be to pronounce the holy vows of marriage. Mary’s 
sister, Claudia, had married a rich shipping merchant, Paul Buisson, 
sometime previously. 

Mary began to look upon marriage in a new light when her first 
child was born in 1619, a boy. She began to think that marriage was 
not so bad after all, because she found what joy it was to nurture the 
soul-life of her child. Here was a future resident of the mansions of 
heaven and as far as was in her power she would make sure that he 
would inhabit one of those mansions one day. She prayed over him as 
she fondled him and the first baby words she taught his lips to say were 
the names of Jesus and Mary. As he grew into the wakefulness of 
reason the first thoughts she impressed upon his mind were ideas of 
God and heaven and the angels. Mary found it her happiness supreme 
to work side by side with God in the fashioning of this soul for its 
destined happiness in heaven. How successful she was can be seen from 
the fact that her son became a great Benedictine, a mystic too, and the 
confidant of her revelations. 

In the shadow of Mary’s joy stalked the specter of grief. A few 
months following the birth of her son Mary was left a widow by the 
death of her husband. Life had to begin anew, and as she was left 
impoverished by the failure of her husband’s business, she had to go 
out and look for a job. At this period she was able in part to compensate 
her frustrated joy of becoming a nun by taking two of the three vows 
of religion — poverty and chastity. Poverty was practicable for her in 
her almost penniless circumstances to keep her heart free from the 
desire to amass riches, and chastity because she intended never to marry 
again. 


LAUDIA, her sister, came to her aid by offering her the position 
C of managing her large household and of assisting her husband in 
his shipping business. The most menial tasks became her lot, but this 
she did not mind. In the office of Paul Buisson she had to move about 
with the hustling world of commerce, and this she did mind, because her 
soul longed for the seclusion of the cloister. Therefore, she added the 
third vow to her existing two vows of a religious: obedience; and by 
this she vowed to obey her sister and brother-in-law in all of their 
demands and whims as if they were her religious superiors. It was 
solely by virtue of this vow that she accepted the post of business 
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manager that Paul Buisson now offered her, who was determined to put 
to good use in his extensive business the qualities she had shown in 
keeping his large household in order. 

Mary’s managerial work consisted of keeping accounts straight, of 
filling orders, advising customers, supervising the loading of carts, 
wagons, and barges with freight, that sometimes kept her up till mid- 
night. On the wharves along the River Loire she would hurry back and 
forth with crisp commands, her long black crinoline sweeping perilously 
close to the muck and creeping vermin on the crude planks. If the coarse, 
weather-beaten, profanity-given stevedores resented having a woman 
over them as boss, their attitude turned to respect as her influence began 
to be felt, and to admiration as they saw the docks cleared, ships 
freighted, and orders go to their destination with a speed, exactness, 
and expeditiousness they thought a woman incapable of. Without doubt 
Paul Buisson’s business profited greatly through Madame Martin’s pro- 
ficiency during the six years that she held the job of manager. 

While she worked in the offices, it is remarkable how little her 
soul-life suffered. Mary was still bound, remember, by the vows of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience, and added to these she gave herself to 
almost constant prayer, which she carried on silently as she worked, not 
arousing the curiosity or suspicion of anyone. After a day of work at 
the office she would go home, sometimes at midnight, to pass much of 
the night in prayerful conversation with God. Not infrequently God 
spoke to her directly and gave her the privilege of visions revealing the 
Divine Operations of the Trinity. Probably very few, if any, of the 
employees in the offices of Paul Buisson suspected that the very capable 
young widow who was their boss was a saintly person and a mystic. 
One might conjecture how the news would have been received had it 
been revealed. 

Mary was still out of her element. A young woman with the vows 
of religion, who is blessed with visions and conversations with God that 
sweep her off her feet into the air in ecstasy, normally ought not to be 
moving around with proud, worldly, wealth-pursuing men. Her normal 
place is a convent — and to a convent Mary’s old longings were again 
urging her. One obstacle in her way was her eleven year old son. His edu- 
cation was arranged for finally and the way lay open for the fulfillment 
of her childhood and girlhood dream. On January 25, 1631 the Ursuline 
convent doors opened and closed upon Mary Guiard, otherwise known as 
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Madame Martin. She now received the name by which she was to be 
known to the world, Mary of the Incarnation. 


ARDLY nine years did she live in the Ursuline convent when 
H she was shipped off to North America, to the wilds of Canada, to 
untamed, unsettled Quebec, as superioress of the pioneer Ursulines who 
were to set up a school for the daughters of American savages. With her 
handful of companions she crossed the frothy, pirate-infested waters of 
the Atlantic to face in Quebec prospects that were uncertain and dangers 
that were certain. Out of nothing she built up a convent and school, for 
which her experience with the world of affairs and her trust in Divine 
Providence well fitted her, with nothing as her tools. When convent 
and school were flourishing, fire levelled both to the ground. Undaunted, 
Mother Mary built another. 

Then came the peril of Indian raids. Mother Mary quartered the 
King’s troops in the school and convent and stayed behind with three 
Sisters to cook the meals. Alarming perhaps is her silence at the brutal 
handling which the King’s soldiers meted out to the Mohawks on Indian 
campaigns and she called the expeditions a “holy war,” asking God to 
give victory to the King’s men. No other handling would persuade the 
Indians to be peaceful, she knew. In a frontier town that lay open to 
continuous attacks from blood-lustful savages, this was common sense. 
Today we are pleading for similar treatment to axis Mohawks. When 
the danger from the Indians was lifted, came an earthquake that shook 
Quebec to its knees, both sinner and saint, but Mother Mary and her 
work lived through it. In the lulls, between tragedy and perils, Mother 
Mary taught Indian savages, governed her convent, learned Indian 
dialects, translated Catechisms into Indian tongues, strove for still 
greater sacrifice and love of God, and enjoyed at times, as before, 
revelations together with mystic conversations with God. These latter 
she describes in the letters to her son who first published them to the 
world. Quebec was the scene of her death in April, 1672. 


ARY GUIARD’S life is a success story that rings untrue to our 
M twentieth century thought. — After all, is not our thinking a bit 
stereotyped? University professors, leaders of science, prophets of edu- 
cation mold our thoughts for us; they say something and we fall right 
in line. They say (some of them) that women were shackled to the 
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drudgery of the home, as if held in by prison bars, until a few years 
ago. If they were universally-minded and read a little more, they would 
know that women under the influence of Christianity were not so 
exaggeratedly home-ridden as they make them to be. Here is Mary 
Guiard, a working girl in the early seventeenth century in a Catholic 
country, under the influence of the Catholic Church, holding not an 
insignificant job but a job that would be man-sized even today. Others 
tell us that sanctity is impossible and ridiculous amid the distractions of 
work. Here we have a working girl devoted to prayer and privileged 
with outstanding marks of God’s love, bearing the stamp of the Church’s 
first approval on her sanctity. To our stereotyped thinking the true 
success story is one in which the working girl ends up with a cool 
million or is found as the million dollar baby working in a five-and-ten 
cent store. Here is a working girl whose ideal was virtue and the heroic 
practice of it, who is better known to the world today — and more loved 
— than the million dollar baby who was found working in the five-and- 
ten cent store. Hers is the true success story. 

To the inquiring “Why?,” there is only one answer. The million 
dollars you can’t take with you; the heroic virtue you can take with you. 
Which is the greater success? 

Mary Guiard — Venerable Mother Mary — is a genuine incentive, a 
real encouragement to the modern working girl. Life today may be 
different than it was in 1625, but fundamentally the distractions, tempta- 
tions, discouragements, frustrated hopes, are still the same, and I say, 
“Tf Mary Guiard has done it, why not you?” You do not have to take 
the vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, but you can practice them. 
You can make a virtue of necessity. You have to obey your boss, why 
not do it because it is the will of God for you, which it is; you have been 
placed in those circumstances according to the plan of the all-wise God. 
It may be hard to see the will of God in a money-mad boss’s soul-goading, 
nerve-wracking demands, but the will of God is there nevertheless, at 
least fundamentally. A little faith will help you. If you are poor in fact, 
vou can be poor in spirit by not setting your heart on accumulating 
riches and on reveling in luxuries; you can set your heart on obtaining 
the necessities of life, because God has promised these, and whatever 
extra He sends accept as a special gift of His Providence. Remember 
what the poorest Man on earth of all times said: “Blessed are the poor 
in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.’ Detachment from the 
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goods of the earth is the quickest way to contentment. You can practice 
chastity by building a wall of purity about yourself through the means 
of daily prayer, allowing no liberties, and of esteeming the virtue of 
chastity as the most precious jewel anyone can have. 

Is this asking too much? I hear a chorus of voices from dime-store 
girls, office girls, and the thousands engaged vitally in the prosecution 
of the war shouting, “No!” To each other they say, “What’s holding us?” 
“Nothing,” they answer. A million voices and more cry in unison: “Then 
let’s get at it.” 


PRAYER BEFORE COMMUNION 


1. Jesus I want You 1. Jesus You want me 
For my own sake For my sake 
because I am nothing, because You created me 
because I am weak, because You died for me 
because I am a sinner. because You have chosen me. 
2. Jesus I want You 2. Jesus You want me 
For Your sake For Your sake 
that I may know You that I may be with You 
that I may love You that I may be one with You 
that I may grow like You. that Your joy may be in me. 
3. Jesus I want You 3. Jesus You want me 
For the sake of others For the sake of others 
that I may never do them harm that through me You may heal 
that I may always do them good others 
that I may give them to You. that through me You may teach 
others 


that through me You may give 
Yourself to others. 


Since You want me, Jesus, take me; 
All that I have, Poverty 
All that I am, Chastity 
All that I can be, Obedience. 


Jesus, teach me 
To see all things as You see them 
To feel about things as You feel about them 
To be what You want me to be! 


—Archbishop Goodier, S.S. 
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“RERUM NOVARUM” 


The most important single event in the history of modern times, from 
the viewpoint of social and economic welfare, has been the publication 
by Pope Leo XIII of the encyclical entitled Rerum Novarum on May 
15, 1891. The importance of the event can be rightly measured only by 
a knowledge of conditions in the economic world before it appeared. 

1. With the invention of power driven machinery during the 19th 
century, workingmen rapidly lost all control and ownership of the 
instruments of production such as had been theirs according to the Guild 
system. The supply of laborers for such machinery at once became far 
greater than the demand. The owners of industry therefore bargained 
for labor as for any commodity at the lowest possible price. If one 
laborer became dissatisfied with his pay, he was discharged and another 
was hired to take his place. Because women and children offered to 
work at some machines for less than men, they were hired at slave-wages 
in many industries. Thus owners became more and more rich, realizing 
unbelievable profits, and the working classes became more and more poor. 

2. In those days workers had no means to defend or better them- 
selves. From 1805 to 1850 workers’ organizations in the United States 
were prohibited on the basis of the common law doctrine of conspiracy. 
In England laws were passed toward the end of the 19th century making 
it a criminal offense punishable by imprisonment for workingmen to 
combine together for better wages, hours, safety, etc. 

3. The result of this situation was not only great poverty and 
wretched living conditions, but widespread unrest, bitterness and agita- 
tion of one class against another. The theory of socialism was advanced 
and gained many adherents, which advocated the abolition of all private 
property, although socialists in France and Germany consistently opposed 
all legislation that might have bettered the condition of the working 
classes. But during the last quarter of the 19th century Catholic leaders 
were denouncing the unjust methods of capitalism and working for social 
justice. The pre-eminent figures in this movement were Bishop Ketteler 
in Germany, Cardinal Manning in England, Cardinal Gibbons in the 
United States, Cardinal Mermillod in Switzerland, Professor Tonillo 
in Italy. 

4. But it was evident to all these leaders that no unified and authori- 
tative solution could be applied unless the Pope as head of the universal 
church would intervene. Appeals for such action flooded the papacy from 
both employers and employees in all parts of the world. For ten years, 
Pope Leo XIII, a deep student of social science, weighed, studied, con- 
sulted and prepared. Then on May 15, 1891, his encyclical appeared. It 
is the great manifesto of social justice, in which the rights and duties 
of both capital and labor are outlined, together with the obligations of 
the Church, the State, and the leaders of industry. All real progress 
of social justice in the modern world stems in some way from that 
encyclical. 
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Side Glances by The Bystander 








A time of war almost invariably brings many cranks and faddists 
out of their lairs to propose new solutions for the world’s troubles and 
to revive old solutions that have been tried in the past and have failed. 
War seems to affect the logic of many people —it makes them forget 
the relationship between cause and effect. Or perhaps they do not forget 
it, they just think that other people will forget and thus give them a 
chance to put over their theories under the slogan that they are neces- 
sary for the winning of the war or the re-establishment of peace. Some 
of the “crank” or ‘“‘faddist” ideas we have run across during the past 
month are the following. 

© 

Here is one more vicious and dangerous than ridiculous, and it comes 
from a fairly influential source. The “Friends of the Public Schools,” 
an organization with headquarters in Washington, D. C., recently pub- 
lished in its Bulletin a letter attempting to show that religious training 
in Germany’s schools was responsible for the strife in Germany, even 
to the extent of producing a leader like Hitler. The argument reeks 
with sophistry: training in religion taught Germans to hate one another 
because of differences in religion; Hitler came along and simply fused 
all these hatreds into a unified hatred of the Jews and democratic 
nations; thus unified, the people took readily to tke theory of their 
superior race and blood. It is hard to read such mimicry of reason with- 
out beholding the sharp edge of a fang. It comes no doubt from the 
same source that has been consistently opposed to all movements that 
would give time for religious training to public school children; it is 
the religion of such people that all religion is bad for everybody. One 
experiences a great wave of futility in attempting to argue with such 
dupes of their own pride. Germany is what she is, not because she had 
too much religion, but because she had not enough, and incidentally, also 
because the nations that might have assisted her before she went com- 
pletely berserk did not have enough religion to motivate giving her that 
assistance. It is sad to know too that there are influential Americans as 
yet unaware that democracy is the emptiest of all empty notions without 
the foundation of religion that gives an immortal value to the soul of 
every individual. 

© 

Here is another new notion, from even a higher source. The national 
financial stress created by a condition of war always inspires short- 
sighted public officials to cast about for previously untapped sources of 
income. The roving eye usually lights and rests on tax-free charitable 
institutions. The United States Treasury has recently made a recom- 
mendation to Congress that in the pending Revenue bill definite limita- 
tions be placed on the amount of money a person may give to a charitable 
cause without being taxed. The wizards of finance who manage the 
treasury of the United States certainly should be able to see beyond the 
proximate gain tha, might accrue from such a limitation. There are 
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hundreds — yes, thousands — of institutions in the United States, caring 
for hundreds of thousands of orphans, poor, outcasts, sick, etc., that 
are dependent entirely upon charity for their existence and their work. 
Ii people stop giving generously to these causes because such donations 
are not, beyond a certain limit, tax-free, they shall have to close their 
doors and hand over their charges to the government. Whereupon the 
government will find that not for 10 or 100 times the increased taxes 
they garnered can they extend the needed help to those thus cast upon its 
care. The thing can be pushed even farther. Catholics contribute by taxa- 
tion to the upkeep of the public schools, and at the same time freely 
build and equip their parochial schools that their children may receive 
religious training. In those schools a substantial percentage of all the 
children of the nation are educated without cost to the government. Now 
the suggestion is made that Catholics be taxed even on their donations 
to the building of their own schools. A good way to put them out of 
existence and to call forth millions and millions of dollars from the 
government for new public schools for them. Even a rank amateur at 
high finance can see nothing but folly in a move like this. 


For the lighter side of the ledger, here is an amusing suggestion as 
to the cause of the United Nations’ setbacks in the Far East. The Tablet 
of England records that a Scotch Protestant minister explained the 
fall of Hong Kong to a meeting of clergymen as follows: “I listened 
to the Christmas Eve broadcast of High Mass from a Benedictine monas- 
tery in England, and it came as no surprise to me when, twelve hours 
later, I heard that Hong Kong had fallen. It was a judgment on us for 
permitting the broadcast of such idolatrous practices.” The good Scotch 
clergyman apparently still sees every Catholic priest as a deep dark 
brewer of witchcraft, spells, and “hexes.” 

© 

Besides a lighter side, there is also a brighter side. War not only 
stirs up the “cranks” but it awakens intelligent people to an understanding 
of their own real tasks. One of their biggest tasks is prayer. Novenas 
of prayer, associations of prayer, practices of prayer are springing up 
all over the United States for the victory of the great cause and the 
restoration of lasting peace. Intelligent persons know that God’s arm 
is never shortened, God’s power is not diminished by all the wickedness 
in the world, and God’s ears are still opened to the “prayers of the just.” 
One of the most appealing of the prayer-crusades is that being popular- 
ized by Father Baker’s Institutions of Lackawanna, New York, which 
consists of the private recitation of the Litany of Our Lady of Victory 
on the part of its members every day. The two titles of Mary, “Help 
of Christians” and ‘Lady of Victory” were signalized especially by the 
seemingly impossible victory of the Christian armies over the invasion 
fleet of the Moslems in 1571. That victory, for which Pope Pius V is 
generally credited because of his appeal to the people to place their cause 
in the hands of Mary, is the inspiration for the new crusade of prayer. 
If you want to join it, write for a leaflet with the Litany of our Lady 
of Victory to Father Baker’s Institutions, Lackawanna, New York. 
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Catholic 
Anecdotes .j....... 


CHARITY DRIVEN HOME 


[ THE newly translated life of Cardinal Richard of Paris, 


the saintly prelate who died shortly after the turn of the cen- 
tury, we read that he was a great lover of the poor. In order 
to keep him in clothes, his servants had to resort to a strategem. 

“Your eminence,” his servant said to him one day, “I know 
of a wretchedly poor man who has not a single shirt fit to 
wear. Will you be so good as to help him?” 

“Certainly,” replied the Cardinal. “How many shirts does 
he need ?” 

“T think it would be well to give him a good supply. Who 
knows when he will be able to get any more.” 

“Very well. Cotton shirts, I suppose. They are cheaper.” 

“Cotton? That would do, of course. But this man has never 
worn any but linen shirts.” 

“Well, the good fellow must not change his habits. Get 
linen ones. I will pay for them.” 

Not until the Cardinal saw the new shirts in his own 
clothes-press did he realize that he had been unconsciously 
exercising his charity upon his own person. 


THE YOUNG IN HEART 


CARDINAL FLEURY had reached the ripe old age of ninety, 


and one day he said somewhat disconsolately to his valet, the 
faithful Barjac: 

“I am ninety, and I think death has quite forgotten me. My 
usefulness is over, and it cannot be long before I am imbecile 
and quite helpless.” 

“Why, my dear master,” answered Barjac, “you are not so 
old! A little sociability will do you good. May I arrange a quiet 
little dinner for you and some of your most intimate friends on 
your birthday ?” 
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“Yes,” said the Cardinal, “but you must take care of all the 
details. Invite whom you choose; I am to old to do even that.” 

“As you please, your eminence,” said Barjac, and he smiled 
to himself, for a plan had formed itself in his wise head. 

On the occasion of the birthday party, eight guests gathered 
around the table, and they all were in a merry mood. Toward 
the end of the dinner a large birthday cake was brought in. 
According to the custom, it devolved upon the youngest person 
present to cut the cake, and so the host said with a smile: 

“Let the youth amongst us do his duty.” 

“Do not hand the knife to me,” announced the guest on the 
Cardinal’s right; “for I was ninety-two years old last January, 
though I feel like a man half that tonight.” 

“And I,” said his left-hand neighbor, “must plead guilty to 
ninety-four years.” 

Then each one present told his age, and to the Cardinal’s 
astonishment, he found that he, who thought death had for- 
gotten him, was the youngest present at the table. Catching sight 
of his valet’s smiling face at that moment, the Cardinal said: 

“Ah, Barjac, you dear old rascal. I am not so old yet but 
that you can still contrive to make me happy.” 


THE LOVE OF A FRIEND 


MAN once came to visit the saintly Canadian, Brother Andre, 


and in the course of the conversation, the holy man suddenly 
asked : 


“Do you love God?” 

Somewhat confused, the man replied, hesitatingly: “Yes.” 

“And what signs do you show him of your love? Do you 
receive Holy Communion once a week? Once a month?” 

“T receive once in a while. Is not that enough?” 

“When you have an intimate friend,” said Brother Andre, 
“do you let whole weeks go by without giving him tokens of 
your affection?” And the man was surprised to see tears flow- 
ing down the withered cheeks of the saintly old man. 
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The Sword of the Spirit 


The Sword of the Spirit is a Catholic organization which has 
sprung up in England since the outbreak of the war. Its purpose is 
threefold, 1) to uphold the cause of the nation in this just war, 2) 
to combat the evils of totalitarianism as a system, 3) to unite all 
men of good will in an effort to secure a peace settlement based on the 
Christian traditions of Europe and the principles of natural law which 
they enshrine. 

These purposes are not of course confined to Catholics, and con- 
sequently the Sword of the Spirit, while remaining essentially and 
entirely Catholic in its voting membership, strives to bring about a 
definite measure of Christian cooperation among the separate denomi- 
nations, to the end of creating an alive and informed body of 
Christian opinion with reference to the peace settlement. 

The mandate for such an aim was clearly given by Pope Pius XII 
in his Christmas allocution of 1939: 

“Tf ever there was an objective deserving the collaboration of all 
noble and generous minds, if ever there was a spiritual crusade 
which might assume with a new truth as its motto ‘God wills it,’ then 
it is this high purpose, it is this crusade, enlisting all unselfish and 
great-hearted men in an endeavor to lead the nations back from the 
broken cisterns of material and selfish interests to the living foun- 
tain of divine justice. 34 

The practical work to be done by each member of the Sword of 
the Spirit may be summed up under the three headings of Prayer, 
Study and Action. Prayer, of course, is the first essential. Study is 
urged, preferably in small groups within the parishes, to enable 
members to learn their responsibilities as Christians and the con- 
tribution they can make to Christian reconstruction through personal 
contact with those around them. Regarding Action, it should be 
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noted that the Sword of the Spirit is not a political party, nor does 
it exist to organize direct political action. Its purpose is to make 
more and more people conscious of the fact that the Christian 
foundations of our present civilization are the only solid base upon 
which a lasting peace can be established. 


The Sword of the Spirit is enjoying great success in England, 
among Catholics and non-Catholics alike. Do you think we need such 
an organization in our own country? Do you find an appeal in the 
definite ideals proposed by the Sword of the Spirit? Think it over, 
and let us know your reaction. 


Hatred and Our Enemies 


Leigh White, former CBS Balkan Correspondent, is back in the 
United States. Unfortunately, he is crippled, a bit of Nazi shrapnel 
having struck his knee in the course of the Balkan invasion. 

It is quite natural that Leigh White should feel bitter towards 
the Nazis. But it is not natural that he, an American, should go 
about preaching one of the prime doctrines of the Nazis and telling 
Americans to accept that doctrine. 

This is what the correspondent has to say: “Until we learn how 
to hate — and I mean hate — the enemy, we won't be able to trans- 
late our intellectual approach to this war into action. So far we 
hate only the abstraction Fascism; we’ve got to hate the people who 
believe in Fascism.” 

Hatred is never going to win any war, whether it be a war 
against enemies that can be seen or enemies that cannot be seen. 
Hatred can beget but one offspring, and that is more hatred. This 
fact is not an abstraction but a matter of experience. A campaign 
of hatred was carried on against the hun, the Boche, etc., in the last 
war, and the result was World War No. II. 

Besides we have the very clear words of Christ, telling us that 
while we are to hate the sin, we are never to hate the sinner. And 
Christ carried out the principle into practice in His kindness to 
Magdalene, the thief on the cross and the Samaritan woman. 

If we have no other method of defending our country except 
hatred, then we might just as well give up. But we have another 
method — and that is the method of patriotism, love of country. One 
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dash of patriotism will do more than all the hatred in the world. For 
patriotism is a virtue, and virtues are rooted in God. In Deo, vinces. 


Success Story 


While Billy Sullivan, catcher for the Detroit Tigers, was “hold- 
ing out” in early March against a cut in wages, one of the daily 
papers had this to say about him. 

“Sullivan is one of the most intelligent men in major league 
ball today. He has an established reputation as an architect in 
Florida. He is also a full-fledged lawyer. With these two professions 
at his beck and call he can make as much money designing houses 
and practicing law as he can make by playing baseball. 

“Furthermore, he is amongst the finest men in baseball. He is 
one of the few major league ball players who have never been heard 
to utter a profane word, either on or off the diamond. And he neither 
smokes nor drinks.” 

There are some men who believe that the only method they have 
of proving that they are men in the real sense of the word is by 
punctuating every sentence they say with the holy name of God. This 
is no sign of masculinity. Any tramp, any moron, any person with a 
third grade education and a head possessing no more brains than an 
onion can go about with profanity incessantly spewing from his 
lips. But nobody with any sense will ever consider such conduct 
anything more than a sign of ill-breeding, puerile bravado and a 
meagre vocabulary. 

Billy Sullivan’s example should help in proving that profanity 
is not necessary either as a means to success, or as a bedfellow of 
success. It should also go far in pointing out that good manners are 
always one of the signs of the gentleman. And by gentleman is not 
meant a weak, effeminate, sissified individual who should spend 
his time at tea parties instead of in factories, on baseball diamonds 
and at the War front. 

It is significant that Sullivan has not forgotten the lessons he 
learned at Notre Dame, lessons that dealt with architecture, the law 
— and above all, how to be a Catholic gentleman always. 
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Youth at Work 


Not all boys and girls of high school age are concerned only 
with the frivolous and the insignificant, although some of our 
magazine stories and many of our picture magazine pictures would 
give the impression that holding hands, falling in and out of love 
and dancing the latest dances are their only occupations. 

In Grand Rapids, Michigan, the young people from four or five 
Catholic high schools have banded together to rid the newsstands 
of their bad literature. The method they have adopted is to petition 
the proper authorities for action against purveyors of salacious 
magazines, and to arouse public opinion through newspaper publicity. 
Letters have been pouring into the police and the newspaper editors 
from the pens of boys and girls; and these letters show that the 
boys and girls mean business. 

It is too early to tell the results of the movement. But certainly 
some halt will be put to the flow of obscenity. If only the adults 
will back up the youngsters now, and if the proper authorities do not 
take the attitude that is being taken in regard to the soldiers and the 
social diseases (nothing can be done about the sins, so use all pre- 
cautions to prevent the disease that follows on the sins!), the stream 
will be almost completely dammed. 

But even now some parents are refusing to cooperate. Mothers 
and fathers have forbidden their sons and daughters to write letters 
to police and editors about the bad magazines in their neighborhood. 
And some of them are Catholic mothers and fathers too. 

Whatever the reasons these mothers and fathers adduce for their 
prohibition, it is too bad. They are the ones who will some day come 
running to the priest about a son or a daughter who has wandered 
from the faith or fallen into some unsuspected trap of sin. 





Epitaph 
1673, April 23rd, was buried Mr. Thomas Sharrow, cloth- 
worker, late of this parish, killed by an accidental fall into 
a vault in London Wall, Men Corner, by Paternoster Row, 
and was supposed had lain there 11 days and nights before 
anyone could tell where he was. Let all who read this take 
heed of drink! 
— St. Benedict Fink 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


SCANDAL 
FIE wolf catcheth and scat- 


tereth the sheep. The wolves 
that catch and scatter the sheep 
of Jesus Christ are the authors of 
scandal, who, not content with 
their own destruc- 

From : 
Abridged Sermons tion, labor to de- 
For AllSundays = stroy others. But 
of he Yeor the Lord says: 
Woe to the man by whom scandal 
cometh. Woe to him who gives 
scandal and causes others to lose 

the grace of God. 

Great Displeasure to God 

It is, in the first place, necessary 
to explain what is meant by scan- 
dal. Behold how St. Thomas de- 
fines it: “Scandal is a word, or act 
which gives occasion to the ruin 
of one’s neighbor.” Scandal, then, 
is a word or act by which you are 
to your neighbor the .cause or 
occasion of losing his soul. It may 
be direct or indirect. It is direct, 
when you directly tempt or induce 
another to commit sin. It is in- 
direct, when, although you foresee 
that sinful words or actions will 
be the cause of sin to another, you 
do not abstain from them. But 
scandal, whether it be direct or in- 
direct, if it be in a matter of great 
moment, is always a mortal sin. 
Let us now see the great dis- 
pleasure which the destruction of 
a neighbor’s soul gives to God. To 
understand it, we must consider 
how dear every soul is to God. He 
has created the souls of all men 
to His own image. Let us make 
man to our image and likeness. 


Other creatures God has made by 
a fiat — by an act of His will; but 
the soul of man He has created 
by His own breath. And God 
breathed into his face the breath 
of life. The soul of your neighbor 
God has loved for eternity. J have 
loved thee with an everlasting love. 
He has, moreover, created every 
soul to be a queen in paradise, and 
to be partner in His glory. That 
by these you may be made par- 
takers of the divine nature. In 
heaven He will make the souls of 
the saints partakers of His own 
joy. Enter thou into the joy of the 
Lord. To them He shall give Him- 
self as their reward. J am thy re- 
ward exceedingly great. 

But nothing can show the value 
which God sets on the souls of 
men more clearly than what the 
Incarnate Word has done for their 
redemption from sin and _ hell. 
“Tf,” says St. Eucherius, “you do 
not believe your Creator, ask your 
Redeemer how precious you are.” 
Speaking of the care which we 
ought to have of our brethren, St. 
Ambrose says: “The great value 
of the salvation of a brother is 
known from the death of Christ.” 
We judge of the value of anything 
by the price paid for it by an in- 
telligent purchaser. Now, Jesus 
Christ has purchased the souls of 
men with His own blood. You are 
bought with a great price. We 
can, then, say, that the soul is of 
as much value as the blood of a 
God. 

From all this we may infer how 
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great is the displeasure given to 
God by scandalizing a brother, and 
destroying his soul. It is enough 
to say, that they who give scandal 
rob God of a child, and murder a 
soul, for whose salvation He has 
spent His blood and His life. 
Hence, St. Leo calls the authors 
of scandal, murderers. They are 
the most impious of murderers; 
because they kill not the body, but 
the soul of a brother, and rob 
Jesus Christ of all His tears, of 
His sorrows, and of all that He 
has done and suffered to gain that 
soul. 
Threatened Punishments 


Woe to the man by whom 
scandal cometh, If the displeasure 
given to God by scandal be great, 
the chastisement which awaits the 
authors of it must be frightful. 
Behold how Jesus Christ speaks 
of this chastisement: But he that 
shall scandalize one of these little 
ones that belicve in Me, it were 
better for him that a millstone 
should be hanged about his neck, 
and that he should be drowned in 
the depth of the sea. If a male- 
factor dies on the scaffold, he 
excites the compassion of the spec- 
tators, who, at least, pray for him, 
if they cannot deliver him from 
death. But, were he cast into the 
depths of the sea, there should be 
no one present to pity his fate. 

For the sin of scandal hell was 
created. In the beginning God 
created heaven and earth. But, 
when did He create hell? It was 
when Lucifer began to seduce the 
angels into rebellion against God. 
Lest he should continue to per- 


vert those who remained faithful 
to God, he was banished from 
heaven immediately after his sin. 
Hence Jesus Christ said to the 
Pharisees, who, by their bad ex- 
ample, scandalized the people, that 
they were children of the devil, 
who was from the beginning a 
murderer of souls. And, in reality, 
what other office do the authors of 
scandal perform, than that of a 
minister of the devil? 


Miserable wretches! the authors 
of scandal must suffer in hell the 
punishment of all the sins they 
have made others commit. Cesarius 
relates that, after the death of a 
certain person who had given 
scandal, a holy man witnessed his 
judgment and condemnation, and 
saw that, at his arrival at the gates 
of hell, all the souls whom he had 
scandalized came to meet him, and 
said to him: Come, accursed 
wretch, and atone for all the sins 
which you have made us commit. 
They then rushed in upon him 
and, like so many wild beasts, be- 
gan to tear him to pieces. St. Ber- 
nard says that, in speaking of 
other sinners, the Scriptures hold 
out hopes of amendment and par- 
don; but they speak of those who 
give scandal as persons separated 
from God, of whose salvation 
there is very little hope. 


Be careful, then, never again to 
give the smallest scandal. And if 
you wish to save your soul, avoid 
as much as possible those who give 
scandal. These incarnate devils 
shall be damned; but, if you do 
not avoid them, you will bring 
yourself to perdition. 
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It is a remarkable 
fact that the Catholic 
foreign missions have 
produced some_ very 
accomplished writing 
within the last few 
decades. Almost every | 9"Y reader, whether they are | price for souls, and dies 


one is familiar with the 





mentioned here or not. 


of asking for an easier 


A column of comment on | ,. 
new books just appearing and = oo 
old books that still live. THe 
LicuoriAN offers its services to 
obtain books of any kind for 


be sent even further 
into the islands to work 
for the pagans. Finally, 
he pays the supreme 


while engaged in the 








fascinating books writ- 
ten by the brilliant and heroic Father 

Gavan Duffy, eg., The 
Life in the Price of Dawning Day, 
Philippines and he is only one among 

a group of gifted writers 
who, working in the mission field them- 
selves, have consecrated their literary 
talents to the furtherance of their life 
work. Thy People, My People by E. J. 
Edwards, S.V.D. (Bruce, $2.00, pp. 251), 
is in the best tradition of this mission 
writing. The book is cast in the form of 
a novel, which gives it a certain unity, 
but we think its special value lies in the 
remarkable insight which it affords into 
the external and especially the internal 
difficulties of a missionary’s life, and in 
the balance and humor with which these 
difficulties are related. The author of 
Thy People, My People, we are told, is 
a young priest who labored for five years 
in the Philippines before being sent back 
home to the United States with his 
health seriously impaired. While trying 
to regain his strength, he planned and 
wrote this novel, which itself is based on 
life in the Philippines. We cannot but 
think that much of the account is auto- 
biographical, at least in general outline. 
Edward Courtney is the name given to 
the hero, and the book opens with his 
arrival at Manila eager to undertake the 
work of the missions. For a time he is 
appointed to teach in a native seminary; 
finally his superiors send him into direct 
missionary work for the newly converted, 
half converted and unconverted natives. 
Through incredible hardships, through 
periods of intense discouragement, Father 
Courtney keeps his zeal and nobility of 
spirit. He is severely injured in a fall 
from a horse, and on recovering, instead 


performance of duty. 
There is nothing in the least pietistic 
about this book, nor is there an over- 
emphasis placed on the romance of the 
missionary’s life. We are made to see 
clearly that the greatest hardships of all 
are discouragement and despair of 
achievement. But despite this realism, the 
book is heartening and inspiring because 
there is no trace of bitterness or petti- 
ness in its pages. In short, we think it 
a remarkable artistic achievement, and 
we hope that Father Edwards will find 
the time to continue his writing. 


Cardinal Francis Richard ruled the 
Archdiocese of Paris from 1875 to 1909, 
first as coadjutor bishop, then as arch- 
bishop, and his life was ever a pattern 
of charity and holiness. A French life 

of Cardinal Richard has 
Good Cardinal been newly translated 
Richard —Good Cardinal Rich- 

ard by Yvonne de la 
Vergne, translated by Rev. Newton 
Thompson (Herder, $2.25, pp. 235), and 
it presents a fairly rounded picture of 
his personality and achievements. Born 
and raised in a family of means, the 
future Cardinal seemed marked from his 
earliest years for great spiritual achieve- 
ments. After years of unselfish labor as 
a priest, he was consecrated Bishop of 
Belley in 1872, and became Archbishop 
of Paris in 1886. The years of his 
episcopate were troublous ones. The 
growing interference by the Government 
in Church affairs, culminating in the Law 
of Separation (so foreign to French 
traditions), made it increasingly difficult 
for him to carry on the work of the 
Church. But the Cardinal, for all his 
gentleness, never yielded an inch on a 
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point of principle, and ever showed him- 
self completely out of sympathy with the 
mistaken nationalist proposals which 
agitated the France of that day. In the 
light of the present unhappy fate of 
France, a book like this is doubly in- 
teresting because it shows how the tragic 
collapse of France was not the thing of 
a moment, but the result of a gradual 
process of corrosion and internal corrup- 
tion. We think that this biography could 
have pictured this process even more 
clearly than it does, and we think that 
the picture it presents of the Cardinal 
himself is a little faded. He was a great 
man and a good man, and surely we 
would not think less of him if we were 
told something about his faults. 


Close students of the sciences of an- 
thropology and sociology will, we believe, 
receive with great interest the news 
of the publishing of The Social Life of 
Primitive Man by Sylvester A. Sieber 
and Franz H. Mueller 
(Herder, $3.50, pp. 566). 
We would be guilty of 
rashness if in our incom- 
petency we were to attempt a detailed 
critique of this learned work. However, 
this much can be said with confidence: 
Catholics are inclined to regard too lightly 
the achievements of science in the field 
of anthropology. Perhaps it is only 
natural that this should be true, since 
many of the older evolutionists looked 
upon their work as a veritable crusade 
against religious beliefs and dogmas. As a 
result, we have come to regard with 
suspicion and even contempt any and all 
of their statements. Actually, of course, 
religion has no fear of science nor is a 
conflict possible between them, and we 
would be mistaken in discrediting the 
whole science of anthropology because of 
the unwarranted assertions and unfounded 
conclusions of certain anthropologists. 
Catholic anthropologists working in this 
field — and their reputation is high among 
their colleagues—are doing much to 
effect a reconciliation on both sides, i.e., 
to prove to scientists that Catholics can 
be as scientific as they themselves, and 
to make it clear to Catholics that we have 
nothing to fear and much to learn from 
science. This present work is, according 
to the authors, a representation of cer- 
tain studies of the eminent German an- 
thropologists, Fathers Schmidt and Kop- 
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pers. It approaches the subject of the 
‘early cultures both from an anthro- 
pological and a sociological standpoint, 
and hence should be found useful by 
students of both fields. 


The third and final volume of the 
famous Radio Replies has been published 
by Fathers L. Rumble and C. 
Radio M. Carty of St. Paul, Minn. 
Replies (pp. 346, 50 cents paper bound, 
$1.50 cloth bound), and will 
without doubt be received as enthusias- 
tically as were its predecessors. More than 
400,000 copies of the two previous 
volumes have been distributed, and the 
amount of good they have done in clari- 
fying the faith for Catholics and clearing 
up the prejudices of non-Catholics is in- 
calculable. In this new volume as in those 
which preceded it there is a wealth of 
information based on questions asked by 
non-Catholics in the radio broadcasts of 
Dr. Rumble. The material is grouped 
under various headings; a chapter on 
God and one on Man are followed by 
several chapters on the nature of religion 
and the true religion as compared with 
its counterfeits. Finally, there are three 
chapters on the Church in her moral 
teachings, in her worship, and in her 
concern for the social welfare of the 
people. In his Preface to the work, Msgr. 
Fulton Sheen points out how necessary 
it is for the progress of the Church that 
we cultivate and encourage the art of 
controversy. The disease of the age is 
scepticism, and as everyone knows, it is 
impossible to argue with a sceptic. Despite 
this fact, Catholics have a duty of con- 
tinuing to think out their religion, “to 
think hard and to think clean,” in the 
words of Msgr. Sheen, both for their own 
sakes and as a preparation for the work 
that may lie ahead of us. A Catholic who 
sits down with Radio Replies and reads 
it from beginning to end will certainly 
find a deeper satisfaction in his faith. 


Fathers Rumble and Carty have also 
published a pamphlet entitled Quizzes 
on War in which the Church’s attitude on 
war is explained, and many interesting 
questions about the moral aspects of 
fighting are answered. Those in the 
armed service should find it especially 
valuable. The price is 10 cents each, 25 
for $2.25, 50 for $4.00. 
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A minister, on the closing night of a 
church conference prayed: 

“Oh Lord, be with the first speaker 
and give him power to move this people. 
And be with the second speaker and en- 
due him with Thy spirit. And Lord, 
Lord, have mercy on the last speaker!” 

* 

They were rather late in starting for 
the station and his wife said, “You run 
ahead, dear, and hold the train.” 

“Yeh!” he answered _ sarcastically. 
“And what particular hold would you 
like me to use —the head-lock, scissors 
or half-nelson?” 

* 


A midget belonging to a circus got on 
the sleeper at Chicago to go to New 
York. He had an upper berth. He went 
into the diner and drank a large cup of 
coffee. About two hours later the man in 
the lower berth rang violently for the 
porter. 

“Porter!” he exclaimed. “I can’t sleep. 
Someone is pacing overhead.” 

* 


Two men in a car went right past the 
traffic lights when they were red, and 
were stopped by a policeman. 

“Y’m sorry, Officer,” said the driver, 
thinking quickly. “I happen to be a 
doctor and I’m taking a patient to the 
asylum in a hurry.” 

The policeman was _ suspicious — but 
the passenger was just as quick. Looking 
up at the constable with a seraphic smile, 
he whispered: “Kiss me, darling!” 

They got away with it! 

* 


“Conductor! Help me off the train. 

“Sure.” 

“You see, I’m stout and I have to get 
off the train backwards; the porter 
thinks I’m getting on and gives me a 
shove on again. I’m five stations past my 
destination now.” 

* 

Mother: “Who taught you that wicked 
word?” 

Small Son: “Santa Claus.” 

“Santa Claus?” 

“Yes,” when he stumbled over my bed 
on Christmas mornipe ” 
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Teacher (to bring out the idea of 
size): “Mention a difference between an 
elephant and a flea.” 

Tommy: “Well, an elephant can have 
fleas, but a flea can’t have elephants.” 

* 


“Sam, do you solemnly swear to tell 
the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth?” 

“Ah does, sah.” 

“Well, Sam, what have you got to say 
for yourself?” 

“Jedge, wif all dem limitations you 
jes’ put on me, Ah don’t believe Ah has 
anything at all to say.” 

* 


Doctor (complacently): 
more easily this morning.” 
Patient (querulously): “I should. I’ve 
been practicing all night.” 
* 


“You cough 


A fool, a barber, and a bald-headed 
man were travelling together. Losing 
their way, they were forced to sleep in 
the open air; and, to avert danger, it 
was agreed to watch by turns. 

The first lot fell on the barber, who, 
for amusement, shaved the fool’s head 
while he was sleeping. He then awoke 
him, and the fool, raising his hand to 
scratch his head, exclaimed: “Here’s a 
pretty mistake; you have awakened the 
old bald-headed man instead of me.” 

* 


Sergeant (bursting in during dinner): 
“Any complaints?” 
Timid Doughboy: “If you please, the 
meat’s terribly funny.” 
Sergeant: “Well, then, laugh.” 
* 


And this is good law today in good 
old Kansas: 

“When two trains approach each other 
at a crossing, they shall both come to a 
full stop, and neither shall start up until 
the other has gone.” 


* 

First Traveler (cheerily): ‘Fine day, 
isn’t it?” 

Second Ditto (haughtily): “Sir! You 
have the advantage of me. I don’t know 
you.” 

First Ditto: “Humph! I fail to see the 
advantage.” 
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LIGUORIAN PAMPHLET OFFICE 


“My center is crumbling; my left is disorganized ; 
my right is weak. Therefore I shall attack.” This 
formula for military success has been made famous in 
the first World War, and lately in General McArthur’s 
redoubtable stand in the Philippines. 

It is a good formula for any campaign. THE 
Licuorian, facing high paper prices and other uncer- 
tainties of the future, chooses to attack rather than 
retreat. 

Therefore the Liguorian Pamphlet Office has been 
organized. It will handle pamphlets of all kinds, con- 
centrating especially on those that sell for five and ten 
cents. New Pamphlets will be published, old ones will 
be re-issued, all kinds will be available. Special prices 
of course will be given to pamphlet racks and local 
dealers. 

A list of pamphlets now ready or soon to be offered 
will be sent to anyone who writes for it. Among them, 


of special and timely value are the following: * 


VISITS TO THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 
By St. Alphonsus Liguori 


Containing a seven minute visit for each day of the 
month. Adapted perfectly to “A daily visit for victory 
campaign.” 

10 cents a copy; $1.00 a dozen, $7.00 a hundred. 


EXAMEN FOR LAYMEN 
By D. F, Miller 
Containing a thorough examination on a particular 
virtue for each month of the year. 
For further information, address 


THE LIGUORIAN PAMPHLET OFFICE 
Oconomowoc, WISCONSIN 





Motion Picture Guide 


Tue Pence: I condemn indecent and immoral motion pictures, and 
those which glorify crime and criminals. I promise to do all that I can 
to strengthen public opinion and to unite with all who protest against 
them. I acknowledge my obligation to form a right conscience about 
pictures that are dangerous to my moral life. As a member of the 
Legion of Decency, I pledge myself to remain away from them. I 
promise, further, to stay away altogether from places of amusement 
which show them as a matter of policy. 





The following films have been rated as unobjectionable by the board 
of reviewers: 


Reviewed This Week 
Always in My Heart 


Dawn Express, The 
Fingers at the Window 
Heart of the Rio Grande 
House of 
Lawless Plainsman 
— ood Rides High 
Tess 
rin Jim 
Previously Reviewed 
Boun 
Arizona Terrors 
Babes on Broadway 
Bashful Bachelor, The 
Below the Border 
Billy the Kid Trapped 
Birth of the Blues 
Blonde Comet, The 
Blondie Goes to College 
Born to Sing 
Borrowed Hero 
Bowery Blitzkreig 
Broadway Big Shot 
Bugle Sounds, The 
Bullets for Bandits 
Burma Convoy 
Cadets on Parade 
Castle in the Desert 
Close Call for Ellery Queen 
Code of the Outlaw 
Come On, Danger 
Corsican Brothers 
Courtship of Andy Hardy, The 
Cowboy Serenade 


y 
Dangerously They Live 
Don’t Get_ Personal 
Down in San Diego 
Duke of the Navy 
Ellery Queen hf the Murder 
Ring 
Enemy Agent 
Eternal Gift, The 
Fighting Bill Fargo 
Forbidden Trails 
talaee es Comes Home 
Gay Caballero, The 


Glamour Boy 

Glory of Faith, 

Glory of Faith, ~ (French) 
Go West, Young Lady 


Golgotha 
Half a Sinner 


Hayfoot 

Hidden Gold 
Invader 

Joe Smith, American 


thleen 
Kid Glove Killer 
Law of the Jungle 
Law of the Timber 
Legion of the Lawless 
Life Begins for Andy Hardy 
Life Begins in College 
Little Flower of Jesus 
Lone Rider in Cheyenne 
Lone Rider Rides On, The 
Lone Riders and the Bandit 
Lone Star Law Men 
Lone Star Vigilantes, The 
Ma, He’s ae Eyes at Me 
Mad Men of Europe 
Man from Headquarters 
Marry the Boss’s Daughter 
Mayor of 44th Street 
weety Lane 
Mi' The — Geoffrey. Toye 
Military Academy 
Mississippi Gambler 
Mister V (British) 


Navy Blue and Gold ( (reissue) 
Nazi Agent 
ver =r a Sucker an Even 


rea! 

Nine Lives Are Not Enough 

ieee of the sap peg 
oung y 

On the Sunny Side 

Pacific Blackout 

Perpetual Sacrifice, The 

Pride of the Blue Grass 

Prime Minister, The (British) 

Queen of Destiny 

Rags to Riches 


Raiders of the West 


cowboy 
Riders of the Bad Lands 
Riding the Wind 
Right to the Heart 
Riot Squad 
Road Agent 
Scatterbrain 
Seal 


led 
Secrets of the Lone Wolf 
Sergeant York 
Sing for Your Supper 
Small Town Deb 
Snuffy Smith, Yard Bird 
Sons of the Sea 
South of Santa Fe 
Stage Coach Buckaroo 
Steel Against the Sky 
Story of the Vatican, The 
Sued for Libel 
Tarzan’s Secret Treasure 
Texas Manhunt 
They Died 7 Sag Their Boots On 
This oes for Keeps 
Th Hoofs 
Thunder River Feud 
Tillie the Toiler 
Tonto Basin Outlaws 
Top set Mulligan 


Eb t 
ood the Silver Spurs 
Tramp, Tramp 
Treat? Em Rough 
Tuxedo Junction 
U-Boat. 29 
Underground Rustlers 
Under Fiesta Stars 
Valley of the Sun 
anishing Virginia, The 
West of Cimarron 
West of Tombstone 


What’s 

Wild Bill Mickok Rides 

Yank on the Burma Road, A 
Young America 

You’re in the Army Now 








